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THE GERMAN ARMY 


By DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI 


I wice within one generation the German Army has almost achieved the military dominaticn of Europe. What 
sources of its inner strength? How did they grow? What were the relations between the German Army and the St 

No other book in the English language can shed as much light on these important questions as The German Army rst 
written and published in England in 1939, it has now been largely rewritten and greatly expanded. Dr. Resins! 


military historian with a unique knowledge of German military institutions. 


INFANTRY ATTACKS - - - - - - = = = = = = = = = = 35.00 
By GENERAL FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL 


Infantry Attacks summarizes Rommel’s military experience in the First World War. It employs the small-battle-p re 
technique to illustrate lessons gained. There are numerous parallels between Rommel’s leadership of small units 
-18 and his handling of the Afrika Korps. This book should be widely read by American soldiers and civilians 


Che only edition available in English translation. Many maps. 


COMBINED FSR & SOFM- - - - - - - = = = = = = = = Sb50 


‘ow in one handy volume you can get these four important manuals in their newest, up-to-date editions, includin 
tn to August 31, 1944: 


Field Service Regulations—Operations—(FM 100-5)—15 June 1944. 

Field Service Regulations—Administration—(FM 100-10)—15 November 1943. 

Field Service Regulations—Command and Employment of Air Power—(FM 100-20)—21 July 1943. 
Staff Officers’ Field Manual—The Staff and Combat Orders—(FM 101-5)—19 August 1940. 


These four manuals are the main guides of war used by our Army. 


HITLER’S SECOND ARMY- - - - - - - = = = = = - = = SLOU 
By DR. ALFRED VAGTS Paper cover 20¢ 


We are fighting not only the German Wehrmacht but also an interlocking series of semimilitary organizations support 
ing it. Dr. Vagts, a recognized authority on military history and institutions, has written an able description of all those 
Nazi semimilitary organizations: The SA, the SS, Organization Todt, the Nazi Motor Transportation Corps, and many 


others. An Infantry Journal-Penguin Fighting Forces Book. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL READER - - - - - - - - + = 33.00 


In the Infantry Journal Reader you will find open discussion and reflection on ways of war, including some heartfelt Army 
gripes and many a touch of humor. You will find articles on a hundred different sides of Army thought and life. The 
writers not only include a number of our top war commanders; they also include thinking privates, noncoms, and jun‘or 
officers. In our Army lack of rank has not been a bar to the expression of ideas on war. There are also articles by civilian 


writers whose contribution to thought on warfare has been welcomed by Army men. Six hundred seventy-nine pages 


MODERN RECONNAISSANCE - - - - - += = = = = = + = Sb 


Chis compilation of articles which have appeared in The Cavalry Journal has been edited and prepared in book form by 
the editors of The Cavalry Journal, and constitutes one of the few books on this military subject ever to appear. Brigadier 
General H. S$. Hawkins contributes a general chapter on reconnaisance, and other chapters describe different specific 


conna‘ssance units and how they operate. Two hundred thirty pages. 
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irty Seconds Over Tokyo 
By Captain Ted Lawson 
The first Tokyo bombing. 


thrabam Lincoln and the 

Fifth Column 

By George Fort Milton 

Abraham Lincoln and his undercover 

emies. Cloth edition $3.50. 
Genghis Khan 

By Harold Lamb 

The great .conqueror 

reached Berlin from China. 


who nearly 
Guerrilla Warfare 
By Bert (Yank) Levy 
The tricks and tactics of 
fighting and street combat. 


guerrilla 


lircraft Recognition 
By R. A. Saville-Sneath 
Silhouettes and photographs of Brit- 
h, German, and Italian aircraft. 
The Battle is the Pay-Off 
By Major Ralph Ingersoll 

Major Ingersoll tells of the Battle of 
El Guettar. and how big this war is 
ind what the Army is doing to win it 
Cloth edition $2.00. 

W hat’s That Plane? 
By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 

Silhouettes of eighty-three American 
and Jap planes with pictures and de- 
scriptions. 

The Army Life 
By CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 

Humorous storv of a new Army man 
Cloth edition $1.75. 

Guadalcanal Diary 
By Richard Tregaskis 

Front-line battle in the South Pacific 

The Lost Battalion 


By Thomas M. Johnson and 
Fletcher Pratt 


The famous outfit that held its ground 
Patriot Battles of 1775-1783 
By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy 
3attles of our first American war. 
l'ank-Fighter Team 
By Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard 
AT unit against the Panzers in 1940. 
Sergeant Terry Bull 
sy Himself 
_ Sergeant Terry’s stories have been 
favorites in the Army for years. 
Studies on War 
Best articles from Military Affairs. 
What To Do Aboard the Transport 


\ group of scientists answer the ques- 

of the soldier aboard ship. Also 
available in cloth at $1.50 under the 
Atle Science from Shipboard. 
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Fighting Forces Books for the 


Armed Services Only 


(For information about ordering Fighting Forces books restricted 


to members of the Armed Services, see note about 


restricted publications on page 74.) 


We Cannot Escape Histor) 
By John T. Whitaker 

The events leading up to the war 
in Europe told by a critically ob- 
servant correspondent. Cloth edition 
$2.75. 

Rifles and Machine Guns of the 

W orld’s Armies 

By Captain Melvin M. 
Johnson, Jr. 

In this extremely valuable book 
Captain Johnson describes and illus- 
trates all of the small arms in use in 
the world today. Cloth edition $5.00. 
Defense Against Chemical War 

War chemicals and how to combat 
them. Based on the Army’s graphic 
portfolio. A restricted publication. 
The Russian Arm) 

By Walter Kerr 

The most penetrating discussion of 
the Red Army so far written by an 
American. Cloth edition $2.75. 

The Nazi State 
By William Ebenstein 

The Nazi government and how it 
works — from top to bottom. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 

The Making of Modern China 
By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 

A short but revealing history of 
modern China. Cloth edition $2.50. 
Freedom Speaks 


Selected by George F. Reynolds 
and Donald F. Connors 
A storehouse of the vital and sig- 
nificant ideas on freedom expressed 
by mankind. Cloth edition $2.00. 


How to Abandon Ship 
By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 
Two sailors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain every side 
of ahandoning ship, including life on 
a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00. 





Report on India 
By T. A. Raman 
An informative and useful book on 
present-day India. Cloth edition $2.50 


Our Enemy Japan 
By Wilfrid Fleisher 
The Japanese Empire and its peo 
ple since the days of Commodore 
Perry. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Japan's Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 

Jap Army 

and training. 

Conflict: The Civil War 

By George Fort Milton 


leaders, organization, 
Cloth edition $2.50 


The best one-volume history. Cloth 
edition $3.50. 
Rifleman Dodd 
By C. 8. Forester 
The story of a trained and self 
reliant fighting man 
7 be Gun 
By C.S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of gun, you 
will see why this is a great story 


The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 
The fight against 
opened the war. 


which 


odds 


Machine Warfare 
By Major Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 
Hitler studied this writer’s ideas 
on the plane and the tank. Cloth 
edition $2.50. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 

Selected portions from Clause- 
witz’s famous writings on war. Cloth 
edition $1.50. 


Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 
Complete dcescription of 
gas and flame in modern war 
edition $2.75. 


smoke, 
Cloth 
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The $8,330.65 received this month boosts the total of the 
Fund to date to $59,687.23, most of which has been used in 
getting materials to American prisoners of war. All of it will 
speedily be used for that purpose as time and conditions permit. 


CONTRIBUTORS THIS MONTH 


INDIVIDUALS 
Major Floyd T. Taylor, 501st Port Battalion 
Leopold A. Cook, Bayonne, New Jersey 
Anonymous, Hq Co, First Army 
Lieutenant John W. Huff, Signal Corps 
Lieutenant James A. Chronis, Corps of Engineers 
Lieutenant George W. Gagnon, 263d Infantry 
R.G.M., USAF, APO 418 
Colonel A. D. Patterson, Infantry 
Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt, AUS 
Lieutenant Leo P. Champagne, 156th Infantry 
WO Byron Taggart, Ohio State Guard 
M. and J. Naity, San Francisco, California 
Elias M. Jeha, Benicia, California 
Fred Sahadi, San Francisco, California 
James C. Simpson, Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. Parker Calvert, San Francisco, California 
First Sergeant Thomas M. Grzesiow, 50th Station Hospital 
Sergeant Morris Leibowitz, Army Air Forces 
Lieutenant Pete Radley, Infantry 
Lieutenant Marvin F. Floer, Corps of Engineers 
Colonel John H. Nankivell, Infantry 
Arthur S. Wells, Los Angeles, California 
Private Alhand, Ist Training Regiment, ASFTC 
Private W. R. Brown, Medical Corps 
Lieutenant G. E. A. 
M. K. Doumani, Los Angeles, California 
Marshall P. Maloof, Los Angeles, California 
Nasef Ellis, Los Angeles, California 
N. S. Farhood, Los Angeles, California 
Lieutenant Robert C. Howard, 3391st QM Truck Co. 
Lieutenant Ralph M. Kearney, AUS 
Mr. & Mrs. K. A. Woodd-Cahusac, Brooklyn, N. Y 
William H. Bachert, Coshocton, Ohio 
Colonel & Mrs. Sidney Morgan 
Captain & Mrs. C. W. F. 
A/C Oliver M. Mendell 
Lieutenant Edward Atlas, Chicago, Illinois 
J. D. B., Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Major Glenn Sikes, Infantry 
Colonel John H. Van Vliet, Infantry 
Lieutenant Norman C. Mueller, 1871st Engineers 
Lieutenant W. S. Crompton, 65th Infantry 
Colonel & Mrs. Tyree R. Horn 
Lieutenant John R. Durborow, 26th Bomb Squadron 
Leslie Dana, St. Louis, Missouri 
Tec 5 Stanley Bernstein 
Lieutenant Frederick E. Munich, Signal Corps 
Corporal Kurt K. Bohnsack, ATS 
Staff Sergeant S. Terauchi, 1399th Engineers 
Colonel Rufus A. Byers, GSC 
Staff Sergeant Sidney Uhr, 1878 Engineers 
In Memoriam, Lieutenant Nelson Story, IV, Infantry 


4 





Staff Sergeant Walter L. Boyem 

Major A. J. S., QMC 

In tribute to McKay, Schneider, Hughes, Matthews 
Cutchen, Cowan, Cornwell, Jaglowski, Edwards, B 
and Carpenter—ofhicers of the “We Lead Battalion,” m 
in action, killed in action, and wounded in Normandy 

Mrs. Rose Wolbarst Levy, New York City 

Colonel Stanley G. Saulnier, Infantry 

Colonel James B. Kaine, Infantry Reserve 

Mrs. N. Diab, Brooklyn, New York 

I. Zraick, Brooklyn, New York 

S. Ganem, Brooklyn, New York 

Jay A. Zigair, New York City 

Areff Samara, Brooklyn, New York 

Lieutenant Alfred T. Farhood, 182d Infantry 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups 
Psychological Warfare Branch Unit No. 1 
Hosiery, Knit Underwear and Glove Association of Southerr 

California 
Enlisted Men of Hg & Hq Det, 1586th QM Group (Av 
Officers of AAF Station 544 
Enlisted Men, Civilian Employees, and Officers of Presidio ot 
San Francisco 

66th Armored Infantry Battalion 
56th Armored Infantry Battalion 
17th Armored Infantry Battalion 
Officers of 24th Infantry 
Queen Lace Company, New York City 
Interstate Knit Fabric Company, New York City 
Handkerchief Craft Company, Los Angeles, California 
Peggy Lou Company, Los Angeles, California 
Razook Restaurant, Huntington Park, California 
H. A. Saidy Company, Los Angeles, California 
West Coast Children’s Wear Mart, Los Angeles, California 
Ackary Lingerie Company, Los Angeles, California 
Abraham & Stephan, Los Angeles, California 
Saba Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles, California 
Meena Negligee Company, Los Angeles, California 
Officers of Advanced Class No. 59, The Infantry School 
Atlanta Ordnance Training Center 
Medical Section, Ist Bn, 501st Parachute Infantry 
Medical Detachment, 1621st Service Unit 
Fort Custer Chapter, National Sojourners 
Military Police Board 
Headquarters Company, 1621st Service Unit 
Ist Training Regiment, ASFTC 
Provost Marshal General’s School Book Service 
Regional Hospital NCO Club, Fort Custer, Michigan 
Officers Club, Regional Hospital, Fort Custer, Michigan 
701st NCO Club, Fort Custer, Michigan 
NCO Club, Fort Custer, Michigan 
Officers’ Club, Fort Custer, Michigan 
Headquarters ASFTC, Fort Custer, Michigan 
Company B, Hq Bn, 2d Regiment, ASFTC, Camp Claiborn 
Mt. Pleasant (Texas) Rotary Club 
Tadross Brothers, New York City 
Weeda Handbag Company, New York City 
Saydah Importing Company, New York Citv 
Lian Brothers, New York City 
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HE farther the Infantry and the rest of 

the Army fought their way into France 
the tougher it got. It seemed to surprise a 
lot of people back here in the States that 
the big drive to the German border didn’t 
keep on rolling right into the gates of Ber- 
lin. 

3ut the Infantryman who battled his 
way ashore on the beaches of Normandy, 
and then fought from hedgerow to hedge- 
row, could only figure that the farther he 
went the tougher it would probably get. It 
was tough to begin with. The German re- 
sistance he had to overcome with the help 
of tanks and artillery and planes and what- 
ever could be used to back him up made it 
plain enough to him from D-day on that 
it wasn't going to be a parade. Instead, it 
was probably going to get tougher right on. 

When the Infantryman finally punched 
the hole for them, the tankers surged ahead 
with everything they had until they were 
stopped. And then it was the Doughboy’s 
turn again. 

And his turn came often, as it always does 
in every hard fight in modern war. 

When he wasn’t fighting he was moving 
ahead to the places where more fighting 
was. When armored forces could go ahead 
the Infantryman was right behind them, 
the Armored Infantry and all the other In- 
fantry. 

When they couldn’t the Infantry was 
there to lead the way again. It was there— 
for the hard jobs, the big jobs. 





| THE INFANTRY 


It’s always there. It has to be. 
You can’t begin to win without it. 


OMEWHERE around the halfway 
mark to Berlin—around and near the 
border—things really began to tighten up 
This was when the Parachute Infantry, our 
own and the British, made their magnificent 
bid for the crossing of the lower Rhine and 
its branches. The Paratroopers and every 
other fighting outfit able to get there tried 
their utmost to make the 
But the enemy showed more than ever 
that he would fight and fight hard—with 
every skill and weapon the German forces 
have been noted for in every battle into 
which they have put their energies. 

Who could expect much else than the 
hardest kind of a fight? People back home 
got excited when things were moving fast 
when troops were racing east beyond Paris 
—when the prisoner total reached the hun 
dred thousands. You couldn’t blame them 
much for expecting the Battle of Berlin in 
a couple of weeks. 

Most of our American people still can't 
“estimate the situation” with any military 
accuracy, and so they still let their wishes 
blind them to probable military facts. But 
not as many bought beer and champagne fo: 
Victory-in-Europe celebrations as might 
have been thought from the papers. 

A good many millions were thinking 
every day about the Infantryman or other 
combat soldier they knew, and were realiz 
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ing—not very clearly perhaps, but realizing 
just the same—the kind of fight he was 
probably in the middle of, or soon would 
be. 

And there was the steady stream of War 
Department telegrams—about men on 
Peleliu and other Pacific places as well as 
men in France—which more than anything 
else kept American thinking sober, no mat- 
ter what some fools said and did far too 
early about V-E Day. 

There aren’t many city blocks or county 
districts left now, back here at home, with- 
out gold stars—the greater part of them for 
Infantrymen. 

The country begins to know now just 
what it takes to win a war—just what it has 
asked its fighting Infantryman to do. 


HEN things look good, you can’t 

much blame the people at home for 
getting excited and hoping and thinking it’s 
about over. 

But no one—except the disloyal or crazy 
—wants to stop half way through the job, or 
three-quarters of the way through it. The 
country figures it that way and so does the 
soldier, the Infantryman, though sometimes 
it seems to him as if he has the whole job to 
do. 

The job must be finished so it will stay 
hnished—so it will stay finished long enough 
for the world to get some system working 
that may keep us from having to fight it out 
all over again. 


In spite of what a good many thought 
about “the man with a gun on his shoul- 
der” just before the war, the Infantryman 
is not just adumb GI. He can think. 

He can think harder than most men 
about a lot of things—about mud and dirt 
and rain, and heat and steaming jungle, and 
the German and the Jap and how they fight, 
and tiredness and thirst and wounds and 
death. He can think of all these things, be 
cause he’s seen them—he’s been through 
them. 

He can think of them all and at the same 
time think of winning, of getting the job 
done right. He knows, better than anyone, 
how much it needs to be done. 

He has seen countries that have lost their 
wars. He never wants to see his own country 
in that shape. He has seen how hard the 
enemy can fight, and knows how armies 
like those of the enemy could get so far 
along the road to licking the world. 


ES, the Infantryman can think. He 

can think plenty—about home and the 
war, and after the war. But his main 
thoughts stick on how to win—how to get 
some ammunition—some rest and some 
rations. 

There is more work ahead—a lot more. 
The Infantryman knows he will still get 
the biggest share of it. That’s his job—to do 
the hardest part—and he will do it. 

It was handed to him to do. And he will 
do it. 
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By Major Arthur J. Peterson 


ONE OF THE 
can experience is that of being spotted in the open by Jerry 
artillery. 
about it but sweat it out. Your first reaction will be to hug 
And 
that is frequently fatal. The first thing to do is to get the 
hell away from where you are before the Kraut is registered 


most uncomfortable sensations a man 


You feel as though there is nothing you can do 


the ground and pri ay that nothing comes your Way. 


on you. He is gener ally a methodical Joe and will continue 
to register on ‘ce same place even after there is nothing 
there. The next thing to do is holler for help. Unless you 
have the Jerry gun spotted cold there is only one guy in 
the Army who can help you silence that so-and-so who seems 
to carry a personal grudge against you. That man is the 
counterbattery oflicer. 

From the beginning of any operation the CBO keeps 
track of all the antics of enemy artillery by means of PW 
interrogation, partisan reports, air photos, and _ shelling 
reports. He generally has a pretty good idea where Jerry has 
his artillery or where he has his alternate positions. You 
are the only man who can tell him when Jerry is active. In 
order to pin down the offending battery this information is 
vital: 

“What direction is he firing from?” This will indicate 
the general area. (This information is of no value unless 
the CBO knows where you are.) If you can see the flash 
you can report a fairly accurate direction to the enemy gun 
or your trained ear will enable you to estimate the direction 
if a flash cannot be seen. If you get a chance to examine the 
shell crater, the furrow may indicate the direction of fire 


especis ally if the shell has gone through some foliage betore 
landing. Duds will sometimes give you pretty accurate di 
rection of fire. 

“What time did the rounds come in?” The CBO needs 
this dope so he can tie your re port into others he gets. [wo 
or more reports on the same shelling may locate the enemy 
guns accurately enough to begin firing unobserved fire 
right away. This is very important in the case of SP guns 
because they change position so often that the CBO can't 
keep them located. 

“Where are the rounds landing?” The answer to this 
keeps the CBO posted on what the enemy is trying to do 
Fire falling on our front-line troops often precec des a 
counterattack and information about it will enable our unit 
COs to alert the artillery to be prepared to fire in that sector. 
Fire falling on roads and trails indicates that the enemy 
probably thinks our tront- line troops are being too well 
supplied with “C” rations. If the Jerries’ attention is directed 
to our artillery you can bet that some Kraut dog-face has 
called up his artillery and asked them what in hell are you 
going to do about those Amerikanische SOBs who are cut 
ting us to pieces. The answer probably was, “How in hell 
do youse guys expect us to fire if you don’t turn in any 
shell- reps?’ 

“How many rounds have come in?” We want to know 
this so we can maintain our 2 for 1 ratio and also to find out 
just how serious he is about the whole thing. Actually, we 
toss back about five times the number of rounds he throws 
in. 
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many guns are firing and what kind of guns are 
You can tell how many guns are firing by listening to 
s report or the rounds striking. If they are right to 
r if the time between bursts is very short he is using 
in one gun because you can’t fire an artillery piece 
M1 even though it sometimes seems that way. 
ne knows that the round that lands close sounds like 


7i0 Express but don’t let that fool you. Experi nce 


ight you to distinguish between light, medium, o1 
artillery. The size of the crater or shell f: 1gments 
will enable the CBO to determine accurately the 
nd type of weapon that is shooting at you. If the 
comes lobbing in slowly the chances are that it comes 

1 howitzer. Fast traveling shells come from a gun 
ind that zip over your head before you hear the re 

f the gun can come either from an 88 or a tank. Report 

1S high velocity. The purpose of this is to enable the 

BO to tie the firing in with the particular one of out 
nds (?) so that he can be properly remembered with a 
uet of shells. Report any other useful information such 
flash-bang time; whether he is using airburst, super 

or delay fuze—and anything he is doing that is un 
These are things to remember about shell re ports 
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ring like a faucet but it will let know 


shelled. Our flying OPs, forward observer 


will go to work without delay 


Us: oO} 


\RTILLERY BY INFANTRY 


It is unnecessary to t I] toots!| oIng d 


an experienced oO? 
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him when he 


face how important artillery support is t 
needs it. When he runs up against a Jerry strongpoint that 
is too tough to crack with infantry weapons the proper thing 


to do 1S vell tor the artill ry He's got to 


a lot « 


at because cannonballs are the ( nly reserve 
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that the target he sees is worth tossing cannonballs 


and they cost sweat and blood. A singl 








himself or a Kraut mule and cart is not worth an artillery 
concentration. 

here will most likely be an artillery forward observer 
somewhere in your company area who is in contact with the 
guns. Look him up, give him your mission and he will fire 
it for you if it is humanly possible. Remember, he is just as 
interested in killing Krauts as you are. Get acqui ainted with 
your artillery FO and his detail. Keep yourself posted as 
to his location so you can find him when you need him. He 
will fire for the lowliest dog-face as quick as he will for the 
regimental CO—or almost. If something has happened to 
him or you can’t find him but you can get to your battalion 

CP by radio or te lephone the artillery liaison officer there 
can get fire on your target for you. 

Back in medieval days when the artillery man was a 
civilian mechanic with an eye for war loot they tried to 
keep outsiders out of their union by covering up their 
activities with a lot of semi-scientific mumbo- jumbo } just like 
some professions still do. Artillery since that day has be- 
come still more complicated and there are some technical 
problems that need special training to handle. This need 
not bother you because all you want to do is lay a lot of 
scrap-iron on the pretzel- benders and anyone with enough 
brains to pour you-know-what out of a ‘boot with the di- 
rections on the heel can do it. 

The first thing to do is get a few rounds out in front 
of you where you can see them. The easiest way to do that 
is by giving the artillery a point on the map at which to 
shoot. (This is where the map reading you learned in basic 
training would come in handy). The artillery will come 
closer to hitting that point than you think, so if the rounds 


suddenly appear about two miles to the right don't cuss 
out those SOBs who can’t read a map—better take anothe; 
look at your own map. If the rounds land close but stil! no; 
where you want them try to put j yourself where you 
the gun position is and sense the ‘rounds according]; 
or short—right or left. If you are using the battalion 
rect support of your outfit it will normally be right b 
you somewhere but if your target is an enemy gun or 
thing that requires medium or heavy caliber artillery th: 
chances are that you won't know where they are firing 
from. If that is the case or if for any reason you are not sure 
of the gun location, the safest thing to do is call for a range 
change. This will do two things tor you—first by remember 
ing how much of an increase or decrease in rang 
asked for. When you tell the gunners that you are within 
50 yards of the target, the fire direction will most 
order fire for effect. Unless you are uncomfortably clo: 
your target it is going to be hard for you to Slee | how 
close your adjusting rounds are aie It is very im 
portant that you bracket the target, , get rounds 

are over and short of the target. You will know a, that 
the correct range is somewhere between your over and 
short rounds. 

After the strong point has been covered by artillery fir 
it still isn’t reduced. We all know by experience that 
doesn’t take long for Heinie to pop up his head after an 
artillery concentration so unless the doughfeet move right 
in before he has a chance to recover his wits, all the effect of 
the artillery fire has gone to waste. 

Remember—fire, move, and kill. The artillery will do 
everything in its power to help you accomplish your mission 
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Keverse Slopes 
By Colonel A. G. Foxx 


SOMEHOW, long-established tactical methods — even 
methods that have been in our own manuals for years — 
come as a surprise (and are reported as “new”). 

Some of the earliest combat reports from Tunisia said 
that the Germans were using “unorthodox” defensive posi- 
tions. These positions were on the reverse slopes and were 
murderous when they came as a surprise to our Infantry. 

The minute it was found that reverse-slope positions 
were commonly used by the enemy the information was 
immediately spread throughout the ground combat forces 
in official digests of combat reports. (The INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL has published “ Battle Facts” that showed how the 
enemy—and ourselves—have used reverse slopes. ) 

But the defense of reverse slopes is apparently still com- 
ing as a surprise, and a dangerous one, to units that are new 
to battle. It seems that the well-disseminated reports were 
not read by a good many Infantry leaders, or else that the 
conventional World War I emphasis on forward slopes Cob- 
servation, fields of fire, and so on) was so firmly in mind 
that many leaders felt that the defense of reverse slopes 
must be exceptional and of little importance. Each new 
outfit that entered battle against the German enemy learned 
about it fast enough—in Tunisia, Sicily, and Italy—and 


usually at a cost of heavy losses. But units still in training 
missed the big lessons in spite of repeated emphasis upon it 

Naturally, there are no set rules in tactics—for the Ger 
mans or the Japs, or for ourselves. The important thing is 
that defensive positions may be found anywhere, on reverse 
slopes, on forward slopes, in the bottoms of valleys, on the 
very tops of hills. At the same time the reverse- slope | 05i- 
tion in general often has such advantages over ier po 
sitions, and is therefore sure to be met with frequently. For 
any commander the decision of whether to occupy a reverse 
slope position rests primarily on one consideration only- 
concealment. It rests not only upon the concealment the 
terrain offers for individual fighters and close-support weap 
ons but also upon the possibility of concealment of the 
whole defensive locality from observation by the enemy 
And certainly the principle of concealment is as old as the 
art of war itself. Every successful commander has made ¢ 
habit of concealing the disposition of his forces and pat 
ticularly of his reserves. 

There is ‘one other important point about reverse-slopé 
positions. You cannot expect to find them (or set them up 
with everything on the reverse slope and nothing whatever 
on the forward slope just ahead. Even in very open county 
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part of the defending forces must be in position to 
protect the essential observation and oppose the hostile ap 
to the position. A reverse-slope defense can never 
be ostrich” defense. It follows then that although the 
defense strength may be on the reverse slope there is 
ally certain to be opposition on the forward slope 
So it must never be assumed that when the enemy 
ven back from the forward slope he will not be met 
again in strength on the next forward slope. He is 
» to have the toughest kind of resistance on the back 

of the same hill. 

[he principal use of reverse slopes for our own defensive 
positions devolves upon platoon and squad leaders. These 
leaders must therefore understand fully the advantages and 
disadvantages of such positions. 

One main advantage is simply that so long as your de- 
fensive dispositions are concealed the enemy can never be 
sure that his own plan of attack is sound. He must attack 
blindly. He must put down his preparatory fires blindly. 
This means that you are unlikely to receive the full force of 
these fires accurately placed upon the exact areas. 

A further advantage follows from this. Your own freedom 
of movement is not likely to be restricted. It greatly reduces 
the efficiency of any defense for your men to be pinned to 
their foxholes, and it is doubly ‘hard in this situation to 
maintain the desirable degree of control, morale, and com 
bat effectiveness. This is all the more true when your fox 
holes are half full of water. For the health and therefore 
the endurance of your men as well as their freedom of 
movement is adversely affected. 

\nother important advantage of a well-located reverse 
slope position is simply that your own men cannot open fire 
antl the enemy is within effective r range. The first they 
see of him is when he comes over the crest at close range. 
There is no me at long range to Gaclose the seman pre- 


























heavy us Ti of accurate fire 
There are two distinct disadvantages. First, observation 
) the front is restricted or it may be nonexistent. There- 
fore mine fields and other obstacles on the forward slope 
may be impossible to cover by fire or at best difficult to 
cover. The other disadvantage is that you will usually have 












You may not be as frightened as you expect to be when 
you first go into combat. Your most common reaction will 
be irritation or annoyance when night firing breaks into 
badly needed sleep. 

The cheerfulness of your men will be a constant source 
of surprise to you. The American soldier bears up under 
hards hip and keeps his sense of humor in every situation. 

His aggressiveness is also amazing. Once under fire, he 
enjoys the fight and soon gets used to efficient killing. 

Our surgeons observed that American wounded rarely 
cried out, while Japs make considerable fuss, squealing and 
moaning like animals when hit. 
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Battle Facts. for Your Outfit 


to readjust your position at night, placing a part of your 
forces on the forward slope, otherwise the enemy may by 
night occupy the top of the hill so that he is looking down 


your throat in the morning. Or he may infiltrate into your 
re\ erse-slope position. 

Thus in holding a reverse slope it is necessary to offset 
these disadvantages. It will be hard to hold your reverse 
slope position if the enemy becomes well established on 
the high ground overlooking your position. Therefore in 
setting up such a defense the followi ing things are necessary: 

You must have well-concealed observation forward by 
night and day to give warning and to permit the effective 
use of your supporting artillery and mortar fires. 

You must have some effective small arms fire covering 
the forward slope to disrupt the enemy’s attack. 

But the heavy volume of accurate fire is on the reverse 
- to annihilate the enemy when he comes over the crest 

at a range of from 200 to 400 yards ) ) 

You should also have a thorough syste m of antit: ink and 
antipersonnel mines and wire to protect your position. A 
carefully laid field of antipersonnel mines on the forward 
crest will slow up the enemy attack. 

As in every defense you must have troops available to 
prevent infiltration, to occupy the forward crest at night in 
greater stre ngth, and to counterattack. 

There should also be a support position on the forward 
military crest of the high ground next in rear of your 
reverse slope position to reinforce your positi n by hire or 
to counterattack if needed. 

Finally, your posiiton must be well protected by outposts, 
by artillery and mortar observation post (with prearranged 
artillery and mortar concentrations to cover likely avenues 
of enemy approach). Also snipers and machine gunners to 
cover the forward crest and the obst: acles upon it. 

The fact that there is nothing new about the defense of 
reverse slopes does not affect the usefulness of this method 
either for the enemy or for ourselves. 
effective tactics. 


It is standard and 


First Combat Impressions 


By Lieutenant Pacific 


Your men will dig in without being told, but never quite 
deep enough. Then the first shot or shellbursts starts a 
frantic deepening of foxholes. 

There will always be accidents. “Unloaded” guns will 
go off unexpectedly. Ordinary back sprains and twisted 
ankles will incapacitate men. We lost a lot of precious fuel 
and food when a soldier sti arted a fire over a half buried iF ap 
bomb to warm up his C ration. 

The American soldier is inclined to be far too noisy. Un 
less he is constantly warned, his passage through the jungle 
is accompanied by shouts, laughter, and loud conversation 
He is likely to be careless of blackout restrictions. 
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Tips On Heavy Mortar 


By Lieutenant John J. Neofes 


FROM MY PERSONAL observations in the Normandy 
campaign, I worked out these battle tips for future empl y 
et ot the 8lmm. mortar where observation is limited: 

) Use the modified ladder exclusively—it saves ammu- 
nition er expedites firing for effect. The modified ladder 
was the only type that worked under pre actics ally all con- 
ditions. 

( After initially firing for effect, remember your basic 
tre 1ining in m irk base deflection and set out addition: il aim- 
ing stake S, 

(3) Give all subsequent fire orders in turns. 

(4) Sound power telephones are the best means of 
communication. The din and confusion of the fire-fight 
makes oral orders impossible, and haze, smoke and dust 


messages and lay wire. You cant get along without them 

8) Check all communications const: intly. 

9) Carry extra phones and all the wire you can wit 
slowing you up. German phones and wire can be us 
vantageously in many situations. 

10) Stand pat on your recommendation to your 
pany commander or battalion commander. But be sur 
base these recommendations on a ground reconnaissa 

(11) Observers can, whenever possible, maintain cor 
tact with forward field artillery observers and fire simultane 
ously with artillery batteries. This prevents Jerry fro: 

cating your guns and counte ring with effective fire on \ 
gun positions. 

(12) In terrain where observation is limited anything 
































clouds caused by exploding shells make arm-and-hand sig- can happen at any time on either flank in your rear. Place he 
nals inaccurate and time consuming. special stress on all-around security. aa 
(5) Establish six to eight OPs and shift from one to (13) Conserve the energy of your men. An American o] 
the other. Always move your OPs in preference to your — soldier will go anyw here with you, do anything with you 

guns. watch out for you like a hawk and display a remarkabl the 
Whenever possible, have a squad of riflemen or men amount of stamina; but don’t send two men where one can pr0 

from the A&P platoon attached to the 81mm. mortar pla- do the job. Fire intermittently all night long for harassment 9 
toon. Their mission is to provide protection against snipers based on a schedule that will give every man some sleep whi 
and elements by-passed by leading rifle units and to hand All my men, just like all of your men, are doing their best nar 
carry ammunition. CIf you have a well-trained transport As oflicers, let’s do everything i in our power for ‘them. hev 
Corpor: al you will not have to worry much about ammu- The 81mm. mortar proved. itself the best organic weapor ing 
nition. ) of a rifle battalion. Our platoon fired between 1,500 and & nun 
7) Take at least three men from company headquarters 2,000 rounds in twelve hours with four mortars. The J ten 
with your command group. Their main mission is to pro- Army's phrase “Take care of your weapon and it will take Ith 
tect OPs from snipers and their other jobs are to carry care of you,” is true. vist 
Si 
A heavy mortar squad set up in a bomb crater in France gets a short respite from battle. Stat 
; sider 
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The New German 






Carbine’ 


By W. H. B. Smith 


m. 1ce World War days when German 

; first faced the aimed small-arms 
yut 6 . American divisions there has been 
id , small group of German officers who 


wanted more accurate weapons and more 
m nicnsive individual marksmanship train- 
you ing tor the German soldier. These officers 


believed that the squirt-gun theory of 
on small-arms fire—the throwing at the enemy 
ine f all the metal you can as fast as you can 
lo -was wasteful and ineffective against an 
ur enemy trained to fire small arms accurately 


and without wasting ammunition. In Rus- 


Ling sia, after 1941, these officers found their 

lace theory confirmed, for the Russians used 
snipers to an extent never before em- 

ican ployed on a modern battlefield. 

you, As a result of this Russian experience, 

able the Germans made hurried efforts to im- 


can prove their small-arms training and turned 


nent to the development of a new weapon 
leep which would supplement their existing 
best machine pistol as a weapon for troops 
beyond the range of close quarters fight- 
apon —& ing. The new gun is actually an “opposite 
) and number” to our M1 carbine, and is in- 
es tended to serve the same tactical purpose 

| take 


though it is not intended to replace the 
pistol as a sidearm for officers or men. 

Since in Germany, as in the United 
States, the cartridge came before the weapon, let us con 
sider the new German carbine cartridge officially called the 
MP43—the MP meaning machine pistol when translated 
and 1943 being the year of adoption. 

The Germans took the direct approach. They shortened 
their standard rifle and machine-gun cartridge, the 7.92mm. 
and necked it down to take a boattail bullet of about 125- 
grains weight. The case is steel, as in the case of their rifle 
ammunition. (Since steel cases are not as satisfactory as 
brass, we can take it for granted that the Germans are using 
steel in the MP43 case only because of shortage of brass. ) 

The bullet is worthy of attention. Its velocity is variously 
quoted by British and Russian sources as being from 2,250 
to 2,375 feet per second. It has a gilding-metal coating over 
a soft steel jacket; and inside this jacket is a lead sleeve sur- 
rounding a steel core. From the bullet design and the ve- 
locity it would seem that the accuracy to be expected would 
be excellent for a weapon of its type although no accuracy 
figures are yet available. If tests confirm what qualified 
uropean observers report about penetration in armor, this 
artridge will stand out as one of the truly astonishing bal- 
listic developments of the present war. 

The powder charge is approximately thirty-two grains of 























































































*Condensed from The American Rifleman, September 1944. Copyright 
944 by The National Rifle Association of America. 
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Jerry’s MP43 carbine is gas-oper- 
ated, and has a 30-shot magazine. 


a new type of propellant. Increasingly the 
Germans have turned to the use of ex- 
plosives specially treated to propel bullets 
at higher speeds without too great an in 
crease in pressures. The field for develop 
ments of this sort, as indicated by this car 
bine cartridge and the highspeed German 
machine gun cartridges, notably their 
Schmeisser machine pistol load, is really 
tremendous. 

The illustration shows clearly the rela 
tion of this new cartridge to our own car 
bine cartridge and to the standard Euro 
pean 9mm. machine pistol cartridge and 
the German rifle cartridge. The complete 
cartridge weighs about 260 grains. 

This new German carbine has been in 
use against the Russians since early last 
year, and some have been encountered on 
the Western Front in France. All data 
generally known about it come from com 
mercial German publications and from 
general Russian publications. 

The photograph, reproduced from a 
foreign magazine, gives an idea of the gen 
eral appearance of the new weapon, which 
is thirty-six and three-quarters inches over 
all in length, weighs ten and a half pounds, 
and has a sixteen and a quarter inch bar 
rel. It is a gas-operated weapon with the 
gas tube and recoil spring mounted, Russian style, on top 
of the barrel instead of below it. The Germans have long 
used protector bars under the barrels of their Schmeisser 
machine pistols to protect them while being fired from a 
rest, so the top position of the tube is probably to protect it 
from denting under field conditions, particularly as experi 
enced in the Russian campaign. The action design is also a 
factor. 

The carbine fires from a locked breech. The locking 
action is somewhat like that of the original Czech BZ and 
the British Bren light machine guns, the locking block rising 
and falling to lock and unlock. 

The magazine, mounted below the receiver, is listed as 
carrying thirty cartridges. The cartridges come packed in 
boxes of sixteen, however, which would indicate that two 
boxes or thirty-two cartridges are supposed to be forced 
into the magazine. On the other hand, one observer reports 
that it is quite difficult to crowd thirty rounds into the maga- 
zine. (All submachine guns work better when the magazine 
is not loaded to full capacity.) 

The rate of fire is also variously given, ranging all the 
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way trom “400 rounds per minute, estimated” up to “a re 
ported cyclic rate of 800 rounds per minute.” In a weapon 
of this construction and using this powe ‘ful cartridge, the 
chances are that the correct cyclic rate is close to 800 per 
minute. This is much too fast to be of practical use. The 
gun is not equipped with a fixed rest or cooling aids. The 
weapon is fitted with a change lever which permits it to be 
fired either as a semiautomatic or full automatic, but troops 
in the field are instructed to use the full auto only under 
- circumstances. 

1 closing, a description of the manufacture as seen 
Paved gh European eyes is interesting. Largely made up of 
chez ap stampings, it has the defect of all wee apons of that 
type in that the stampings dent easily, which may result in 
serious oxen It is unique in that it is put together 
largely with semitubular rivets; and while the breech can 
be hinged up somewhat in the style of early Czech auto- 
matic rifles to permit cle: ining, the gener al construction is 
such that the carbine is oby iously intended to be an ex 
pendable we: apon -if it goes haywire in the field you heave 
it away. Only minor repairs can be made in the field, and 
there has evide ntly been no attention given to the possi 
bility of salvaging parts from one gun to repair another 
under field conditions. 


The Guy Who Can Do It 


ALMOST TWO YEARS ago when elements of the 
32d Infantry Division attacked at Buna in New Guinea 
in a bloody and now historic battle, Corpor: il Irvin Sheedy, 
with both legs and his left arm shattered and with fifty- 
seven shrapnel wounds on his face and body, played dead 
and hugged the damp New Guinea earth as screaming Japs 
bayonetted his wounded buddies around him. 

Here is Corporal Sheedy’s own story of it: “It was a few 
days after Christmas on the outskirts of Buna. We had cut 
off about thirty-five or forty Japs and went on past them. We 
thought they were all dead. But during the night some of 
the Japs came to life and attacked us. | fired sixty rounds 
from my tommy gun before a Jap grenade hit near me. It 
blew me back a dozen feet, knocking the gun out of my 
hands. 

“I wasn’t knocked out and managed to get my gun back. 


“The following comments must be made known to all 
troops. If good heed is paid to them, then losses will be kept 
down and the battle won.” 


A captured German memorandum, written in August 
1943, detailing what the Germans had learned about Brit 
ish-American tactics in North Africa begins with the above 
sentence. The translation of the complete document is valu- 
able for a number of reasons, not the least of which is that 
it refutes those who have criticized the manner in which 
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From left to right are the standard 9mm. machine- 


pistol cartridge, our own M1 carbine cartridge, the 
new German MP43 submachine-carbine cartridge, 
and the standard German 7.92mm. rifle cartridge. 














out- giving indic: 1ti0ons of actually receiving more manu 


What the Germans Think of Us 





The stock is a very cheap and roughly finished p 
wood of the packing-case variety. On the other hand 
magazine is finely machined and ve ry well made through 





facturing time than all the rest of the « sthiene put tog 





Just as I started hring again, a bullet bounced off my sku! 
just back of my ear. | couldn’t move a muscle, though | 
felt no pain. e played dead and watched the Japs bayonet 
eleven of our wounded men before they were finally driven 
off. They left twenty-two of their own dead in the area 

Corporal Sheedy was taken to a first-aid station, then t 
Port Moresby. Later he was brought to a hospital in Aus 
tralia and eventually evacuated to the United States fi 
long series of bone, nerve, and eye operations. Sheedy is 
almost back to normal health. He has use of both legs and 
the arm which had been almost cut to pieces by the « xp! 
sion of a Jap grenade. 

“We had a hard, tough, bloody time of it at Buna, but it’ 
the kind of job that’s necessary to win the war,” he says 
“And from what I’ve seen, the American infantryman is the 
guy who can do it.” 

















our troops in North Africa fought. But more important 
the light it sheds on enemy reaction to our proven m« thods 
of carrying the war to the enemy. If more than the successes 
we have had is needed to prove the fundamental rightfu! 
ness of our tactics, surely this memorandum of the enemy: 
(never intended for our eyes!) is convincing. 
Of our general plan of attack the translated memo 
gave this German opinion: “The enemy plans oa rtacks 
carefully. Before he commits his infantry and tanks, he 
batters dow n the defense. To this end he employs su sup ority 
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nbers very skillfully, particularly with regard to air- There follows here the memorandum almost exactly as 
tanks and artillery.” translated. In the first column is the enemy's estimate otf 
ming more specific, the memorandum turns first to our methods and in the second column are his suggested 


iethods of attack and then to our defensive tactics. counter-measures. 


The Attack 






ANGLO-AMERICAN TAcTICs CountTer-MEASURES 


he attack is generally preceded by heavy artillery prepa [he infantry defense must be in great depth so that the 


1 lasting sovesall hours. Sometimes, however, it is a first bombardment does not shatter the whole defense. Re 


short oer ‘barrage. The preferred time of attack is the serves must be kept nearby but outside the main field of 
hours of morning. 






fire of the enemy artillery. 









lanks are the chief offensive weapon. A tank attack is Dispose antitank guns in depth with mutually support 
delivered in several waves. In the first wave are light tanks ing positions (Schachbrettartiger Einsatz). Carefully con 
e task is to draw the fire of the enemy antitank guns struct gun positions with good cover, camouflage and slit 
o reconnoiter the enemy artillery positions. The second twenches. Use positions that give flanking fire. Use reverse 


| third waves, composed of heavy tanks, then attempt to slopes and withhold fire. 1 ank hunting sections should be 
neutralize the antitank defense from outside its effective 


range (2,500 to 3,300 yards) in codperation with mobile 
tillery, using HE projectiles. 








intensively trained in the use of explosive charges. 
Concentrate artillery fire in prepared “stonks” without 
dispersal. Use artillery flexibly. 











[he intention is to destroy the enemy s antitank defenses 
ematically and at the same time to spare his own armor. 
i : rule tank versus tank battles are launched only if i 
great superiority of numbers. There is a marked siaaitiies 
o pressure on the flanks. In general a tank attack is not 
pressed out of range of supporting artillery—when the artil 
ery moves forward the attack is continued. Tanks which 
have penetrated at night often use only their machine guns 
in order to avoid betraying their positions. When the first 
objective has been reached, it is consolidated and covered 
by minefields. If the attack is held up at one point, smoke 
cover is commonly laid and the direction of the thrust 
altered. 
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Infantry attacks only when in great superiority. It is The principle to follow in repelling infantry attacks is to 
tough in defense and is very sensitive to artillery fire. dig in and to camouflage! Positions must be disposed in 
depth in a series of mutually supporting strong points built 

for all-around defense. 















Infantry uses clever camouflage with cover often achieved Shoot into the smoke on fixed lines. Establish local re 


w the use of smoke. serves. Cover the front with machine-gun and rifle fire. 


















a attacks almost always have tank support. Some Only immediate counterattacks have any hope of success. 
ies the infantry attacks ahead of the tanks. The fire plan for heavy weapons must be arranged so that 
all parts of the front can be covered by fire. 





In night attacks colonial troops are used. They try to get No counter-measures listed. ) 

in with the bayonet, approaching without making any 

sound. Tanks may be in support. As a rule, after the tanks 

come motorized infantry with artillery and numerous anti- 

tank guns, and engineers attached to clear minefields and 
other obstacles. 

[he enemy's aim is to force the opposing infantry to 
take cover from the heavy artillery barrage while his troops 
advance under cover of smoke and fire support. Mines are 
removed, the barrage is advanced, and the infantry pene- 
trates into the positions of the disorganized de fense. 
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Artillery is used very flexibly. The points of main eftort 
are cleverly planned. Gun positions are changed frequently 
and much use is made of single guns. Alternative positions 
are constructed and offensive intentions are concealed by 
irregular ranging with single guns and by the use of smoke. 


teconnaissance by armored reconnaissance patrols is 
commonly supported by light tanks and is alw 1yS accom- 
panied by self propelled antitank guns. Reconnaissance is 
thorough and systemé iticé illy executed and is gener: illy cov 
ered by long-range light artillery brought well forward. 
Reconnaissance of a prepared position in daylight is 
usually accomplished through careful visual observation. By 
night strong fighting patrols are used whose purpose it is 
to take prisoners and to locate and remove minefields. The 
atrols often wear rubber shoes and try to deceive the enemy 
* calling out in German. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TACTICS 


Infantry positions are well constructed, are commonly 
sited on reverse slopes and are extremely well camouflaged. 
Dummy positions are built and traps are set. The fire of the 
heavy weapons is well codrdinated. Bensive use is made of 
antitank and antipersonnel mines, and tanks are sometimes 
dug in on rear slopes. 

Positions are skillfully manned with very little move 

ment. At night posts are doubled, and relieved singly and at 
different times. Plans to withdraw from a position are made 
beforehand in order that penetration can be neutralized by 
fire from the heavy weapons 


Tanks are kept well camoutlaged—often camouflaged as 
trucks—and are kept in the rear as counterattack reserve. 


Artillery fires much ammunition. Every observed move 
ment and every observed single soldier is fired upon. 


Aircraft coéperation with ground troops is close and 
good. The ground forces are supported by bombers, ground 
strafing planes, fighter-bombers and fighters. Bomber at- 
tacks are intended to destroy tank concentrations and artil- 
lery positions systematically. Fighter-bombers, ground- 
strafers and fighters are employed to attack small targets, 
concentrating on artillery and antitank positions and on 
columns of vehicles. The area of main resistance is indi- 
eated to the aircraft by smoke bursts. At night large num- 
bers of parachute flares and night bombers are used. Har- 
assing attacks are made also. 


Paratroops and glider-borne troops attack important tar- 
gets such as installations and airfields. The intention is to 
sabotage the installations. They also have the mission of 
capturing airfields and consolidating the ground for land- 
ings by airborne units. 
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Disperse! Dig in! Camouflage! Dispose in depth ke 
sure no movement is shown in forward areas. Try « de 
ceive the enemy artillery by the active and flexible dire. +io 
of our own artillery. Use dummy positions and dum, 
guns. 


Bring forward long-range light artillery to force the p2:ro| 
back by fire. Deceive the enemy by avoiding aoe: Ty 
movement in forward areas during the hours of daylight nd 
by occupying dummy positions and firing from them 

At night exercise increased alertness. Put out pickets and 
establish good communications between the infantry and 
the artillery. 


CounTeEeR-MEASURES 


Camouflage! Deception! No movement! Bring rations up 
at night. Make continuous changes in the use of approach 
routes. 


(No counter-measures listed.) 
Disperse! Dig in! Camouflage! No movement by day! 


Disperse! Dig in! Camouflage. Dig vehicles in, protecting 
especially radiators and tires. Set up an alarm system. Fire 
back at dive bombers with all weapons. Concentrated small 
arms fire is particularly effective against low-flying attacks 
Maintain proper distances between vehicles and keep roads 
clear. 


Personnel may have to go into action any time and any 
where. Therefore, each man must have his weapons by him 
at all times. An alarm system must be set up, special signals 
used, and troops concentrated in carefully chosen assembl} 
areas. Part of the heavy weapons must be in position 
harass the landings and fire on troops forming up when our 
own counterattack is launched. Part of the men available 
must be kept in readiness at all times to repel attacks {rom 
the air. 
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2 ROLE of tank destroyers in giving infantry dire t 
aa on fortif ied positions was developed on bat { 
by commanders who saw, in the heavy fire power of 
D battalion, a powe rful we: apon to help Doughb: vs when 
the situation called for their use in this way. In North 
1, Italy, and in France the TDs have been helping “9 
try get ahead. I know something about how the i 
try and tank destroyers worked together in North Afric: } 
nd in Italy, and this arti icle is based on what I learned and 
bserved while in combat with a TD outfit. 
[here are two types of tank destroyer battalions, one 
th self propelled guns Ae one with towed. Both have 
h guns with muzzle velocities of about 2,800 feet 
nd. Both guns fire a projectile of about seventeen 
Both fre HE, with instantaneous or delay fuze, 
\P. Both have very flat trajectories, 3-power direct-fire 
sights, and gunner’s quadr: ints for accurate laying at longer 
ranges The self-propelled mounts have armor enough to 
protect crew members and mechanism 


] Ids 


pe r 


against small-arms 
| generally against fragmentation from mortar or shell 
lhe towed guns lack the armor and mobility of the 


pelled guns but are more easily concealed and em- 


guns are overgrown snipers that can penetrate several 
reinforced concrete at 1,000 yards with less than a 
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dozen rounds. However, they are no good unless they get to 
where you want them in time to hide themseves like any 
other good sniper and protect themselves as much as pos 


sible. Don’t forget that. 


O} course, the tank destroyer men will move in to help 
the infantry in broad daylight if they are 
little 


needed. But a 


thought and consideration in giving them time to 
move into well-reconnoitered positions ill save them from 
being knocked out by enemy artillery befor 


chance to do the iob the infantry wants don 


have d 


4 } 
Remember 


the \ 


that, too. Decide wh« re you want the guns 
what you want shot out 


, let them know 
and where, and give 
enough to get in and all set so they can really do the job 

Now let’s look at some battlefield ex: mpl s. At the banks 
of the Volturno River line in Italy the problem of our in 
fantry was a tough one 


the m time 


The river flowed swiftly through 
a flat valley that gave the enemy a wide and open field of 
fire. Overlooking the river throughout the sex 
had strongly fortified houses with masonry 
walls from eighteen inches to three feet thicl Dhese 
strong points were generally located within mutual small 


tor the enemy 
positions in 








arms supporting distance of each other. The ground gen 
erally was broken by low rolling ridges and stone terraces. 
Extensive cover was furnished by hedgerows, small-wooded 
copses, vineyards, orchards, and olive groves. It was an 
ideal defensive layout, but hell for the attacking infantry. 

Further, the installation of bridges was seriously ham 
pered by enemy artillery fire accurately directed from ex- 
cellent OPs. 

The destruction of these OPs and the securing of suit- 
able bridge sites was the problem that faced the division 
commander, and it was surely a tough one. He hi ad no tanks 
attached at this time. German machine gun and sniper 
fire from the fortified houses were playing the devil with 
the advance. A staff conference decided that the tank de 
stroyer battalion could do the job. 

Heconnaissance of the river was made by both the tank 
destroyers and the engineers and the decision was to ford 
the river at one place, then swing way around and join the 
assault battalion. One platoon was given the mission and 
it moved forward from artillery positions at dusk. The de 
stroyers pushed forward under cover of darkness. The pla- 
toon commander contacted the infantry battalion and was 
shown the houses that were par alyzing the advance. He 
selected positions from which direct short- range fire could 
be placed on the houses and sneaked his guns into position. 
At dawn he quickly destroyed the houses and the enemy 
pulled out and our infantry moved in. 

I do not mean that the tank destroyer guns chased the 
Jerries away. They were hand-picke 'd Nazis left to fight a 
delaying action and to withdraw when their positions be 
came untenable. So long as the infantry had to assault these 
areas without support, the Jerries could inflict heavy casual- 
ties on them. When the tank destroyers rolled in, impervi- 
ous to their small-arms fire, and proceeded to plaster their 
ers they simply had to pull out. This supporting 
action by the tank destroyers continued through several 
days of fighting and was always effective. 

In addition to saving the lives of many men, it proved to 
our infantry that we TDs would move right in with them 
and that we could really shoot. They developed a belief 
in the abilities of our guns—a faith that has never since 
been shaken in that division. 

Another example of close support came on the last 
crossing of the Volturno. Knowing that the town of Ollivetta 
was going to be a hard nut to crack, one tank destroyer com- 
pany was moved far forward to positions on a wooded slope 
facing the town. Liaison with the assault infantry was es- 
tablished, and as our infantry advanced up the steep slopes, 
the tank destroyer guns covered their advance, firing almost 
a rolling barrage ahead of the foot soldiers except where 
certain guns had to be called out to destroy houses or areas 
sheltering enemy automatic weapons. 

This attack met brutal resistance and the Germans, as 
usual, counterattacked violently and promptly, but the 
regimental commander of the attacking regiment later said 
that the direct fire of the tank destroyers, delivered within 
seconds after being called for by radio, had saved him many 

casualties and that the TDs’ initial cover age of the attack 
had been well done. 

These uses of the TDs in direct support were on a smaller 
scale than in the attack on Montaguilla by an infantry regi- 
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ment. Montaguilla is in the high mountains of centra| 
Italy. Our infantry had secured a bridgehead over t! 

turno, but it was rather slim and Jerry still had good 
vation. In order to drive him out, one regiment was 

to attack on the right flank of the Fifth Army. 

At the conference preceding the attack, the infant: 
mander got permission to use a tank destroyer battalion as 
support. Reconnaissance was carried out in the aftern: 
fore the attack and during the night the tank destroy 
talion crossed the Volturno, some vehicles across a 
others over a treadway bridge. The guns were moy 
forward to selected positions, dug in, and camout 
Extra ammunition was carried forward with the 
There was very careful coérdination with the infant 
liaison officer with an SCR-510 radio reported to the a 
battalion commander. The tank destroyer battalion 
mander and the infantry regimental commander oc 
an OP on the most advanced point held by our in| 
From there they could observe the entire action. T| 
fantry commander had wire and radio contact with his | 


talions and the tank destroyer battalion CO had the same 
with the three gun companies, plus direct contact with the 
liaison officer. All pieces had been accurately boresighted o1 
the North Star during the night. At the first light of dawn 
each gun of two companies was assigned a certain zone | 
cover ‘extending from the German front lines up the slope: 
and through the town. The third company was in positior 
toward the north from which position it could fire enfilad 
fire close in front of the inf: antry. This company was he! 
in reserve for the purpose of attacking ti irgets of opportunity 
or destroying fortifications that might hold up the Dou 
boys. 

The initial attack was made without preparatory fir 
order to gain surprise. Orders to open fire were to come 
from the tank destroyer battalion commander. Shortly aft 
the start of the advance, German machine- gun, machin 
pistol, and mortar fire were encountered. In a matter 
seconds the tank destroyer guns opened up on their zone: 
and in a few minutes calls came from the assault battalior 
for fire on definitely identified buildings housing Germ: 
strong points. These were assigned to the ‘ itatchind 
company. Continuous reports of progress from the assaul 
battalion supplemented information the infantry com 
mander and the tank destroyer battalion commander wer 
able to pick up by direct observation of the troops in the 
attack. Thus, control of the fire of guns was easy and the 
coverage of the town was excellently and accuratel\ 
complished. The ranges varied from 700 yards to appro. 
mately 2,500 yards—duck soup for a 3-inch gun. 

This action was a * sat of the general delaying action be 
ing fought by the Germans. In customary fashion, when 
the fire got too hot they withdrew, permitting our infant 
to advance rapidly with very slight losses compared to wha! 
we had expected. 

The next example of direct support of infantry by my 
TD battalion occurred in the fighting for Cassino d luring 
January, February, and March. I shall not go into details 
of the arrangements for the attacks as they were all \ 
simple and consisted primarily of the closest possible C0 
ordination with the infantry, positive communications, © 
connaissance, and secret occupation of the positions. These 
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musts” and whenever they are properly performed, 
ss should follow. 
ssino was known to be a hornet’s nest of German pill 
s and strong points. It was also known that some armor 
iidden in the v icinity of the town. Hence, when it was 
ed to attack it from the north with armor and infantry. 
destroyers went along in close direct support of the as 
{ troops. One gun company moved into position at the 
t for this purpose. The three platoons were to the north 
east of the town, covering all possible exits at ranges 
rom 400 to 700 yards. They remained silent until re 
was met. Then they methodically destroyed the 
resistance. Only one German tank came out in the 
face he one platoon and, as the pl. itoon sergeant expressed 
e kinda committed suicide.” The attack did not take 
Cassino, partly because of rubble that stopped the tanks 
| the exhausted and depleted condition of the inf: intry. 
But one thing happened during the attack that I want to 
bring out in order to show the confidence the infantry had 
. the tank destroyer gunners. 


s nce 


tS of 


[here was a very prominent three-story house in the 
northwest corner of the town. Lieutenant A, commanding 
the TD platoon on the north, received a message from the 
infantry that there was a German 50mm. AT gun in the 
third floor firing through the western window. Our infan 
ry had got into the ground floor of the same house. Would 
al enant A please knock the gun out? Lieutenant A 


crossed his fingers, said yes, put four rounds of HE in the 





Battle Facts for Your Outfit 


W indow . 


destroyed the gun, killed the 
scratched a Doughboy. 

Sure, it was only 400 yards away, but had the infantry 
assaulted that gun it would have lost men, for snipers and 
machine guns were covering it. That is the kind of conh 
dence good infantry gets to have in the tank destroyers 
when they work together. 


crew, and never 


A half dozen rounds of 3-inch high-velocity shells fired 
from a distance will just as effectively destroy a pillbox as 
the assault of it by an infantry platoon, and there will be 
slight casualties if any. will 


do it, They can save the intantry lots 


The tank de ‘strover can do it, 
and loves to do it. 
of men. 

When a Jerry machine gun pins you to the ground it’s 
rather risky to stick your head up in order to definitely orient 
yourself so you can get out your map and figure out the co 
ordinates of the mz achine gun position and call for artille ry 


hre. But it 's easy to call the tank de stroyers and Say, 7 he ‘re s 


blue 
in the northwest corner 
of town, who'se got me stymied. Please take him.” Or, if 
time has permitte ‘d and close pl inning has been done, maybe 
you only have to say, “MGs in house number 14 holding 
me up. Tam 100 yards short and will take cover.” 


a so-and-so in the two-story white house with a 
that has a-hole in the east corner, 


rool 


Battle Patrol 


By Lieutenant Colonel Roy E. Moore 


\TE ONE February afternoon on the Anzio beachhead 
G-2 phoned and said the heat was on for prisoners. 

You've been trying for three days and to date not one 
prisoner has been brought in to identify the outfit holding 
that sector opposite your Ist Battalion. ‘We have reason to 
believe there has been a relief of units in that sector and 
we must know by tomorrow night at the latest. Get a 
prisoner. This is a must!” He hung up and that was that. 
But we didn’t get the prisoner that night or the next. 
Prisoners were not easy to get. The Krauts in this sector 
had converted every house into a pillbox by sandbagging 
ind barricading the windows and doors and covering the 
ipproaches with well-placed automatic weapons. Then 
too, it was a problem to determine which unit could best 
spare the men, since we were already spread so thin that 
extra drivers and cooks had to be formed into a provisional 
company to hold one 500-yard sector. 

But we tried. We used the only two methods we knew 
irst a patrol of picked men, all tried and true, but from 
different companies, and secondly, a patrol of one rifle pla 
toon intact. Our patrols were large because they frequently 
encountered German patrols whose average size was tw elve 
to fifteen men. 

Detailed reconnaissance was not necessary since most of 
the members of both patrols had at one time or another 
been over the ground in which they were to operate, and 
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since the exact location of enemy weapons was known trom 
patrols which had operated in this sector for several nights 
previously. We did, however, use the first night to verify 
the locé ition of these weapons and mi ike sure that none he id 
been added. The only remaining preparatory tasks were to 
formulate a workable plan and brief each member thor 
oughly in the part he was to play. A rehearsal would have 
been desirable, but in this particular phase of the beach 
head operations it was considered inadvisable to withdraw 
so many men far enough from the front lines, 
enough, to conduct a rehearsal. 

Each patrol was to operate in a different part of the sector 
and at different times of the night. One was to use stealth 
alone. The other had a battalion of artillery with which 
it worked out a very clever and carefully coordinated a 
of support. \ll the details were Ci refully checked and re 
checked and the two raids went off 
failed. 

They failed, not because of lack of careful planning, not 
because supporting weapons failed to do their part, not b 
cause of faulty information of the enemy. 
fact, the C€ 


and long 


as SC heduled and 


\ As a matter of 
Germans were exactly where they had been re 
ported and reacted precisely as we had predicted. In brief, 
and without going into the multitude of reasons given by 
individual patrol menihe ‘rs when they returned, the "vy failed 
because patrol No. 1, in spite of its picked men was not a 
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cohesive unit, accustomed to working as a team, with all 
members having complete confidence in each other, and 
patrol No. 2, theoretically a well-trained unit accustomed 
to working as such was at least sixty per cent ineffective. In 
other words, sixty per cent of them failed to function at the 
critical nent. Yet this platoon was not an exception. 
Such a condition is normal in any outfit that has been in 
combat long enough to have suffered a high percentage of 
casualties and rece ved replacements in combat without the 
opportunity to make them into a part of a smooth-working 
team. 

Now it would not be fair to state that patrols such as we 
used on these two raids will never succeed. They do succeed 
in their missions a fair percentage of the time. But we 
wanted patrols that would succeed an extremely high per 
centage of the time. We did not again want to choose be 
tween the lesser of two evils—picked men without unity 
—or unity which is more than half dead weight. And so it 
was on this day that the —th Infantry Battle Patrol was 
born. 

The idea of a Regimental Battle Patrol was not original 
with us. It has been ‘wed by certain British units with great 
Frankly, we borrowed the idea from our British 
friends and then organized our Battle Patrol to suit our- 


success. 


selves. 

There are perhaps dozens of workable organizations for 
a Battle Patrol. You can make it as large or as small as you 
like, equip it with what you like, or call it by another name. 
In general, however, a simple flexible organization, heavily 
equipped with light automatic weapons and grenades, and 
so constituted as to be easily broken down into small recon- 
naissance patrols, small combat patrols, or strong raiding 
parties will suit the majority of needs. Here is one suggested 
organization 

| Battle Patrol Leader (c) 

(Captain) 


Total Strength 63 


12 trained 
replacements 


Hq. Group . 
a 3 Platoons 
1—Ist Sot & Supply 
Sot CS /Set) Cc) l 
1—Clerk (c) 
Pfc 


Platoon Leader (c) 
(Ist or 2d Lt.) 


3 Squads (each) 
1—Squad leader (s) 
2—patrol members (s 
1—patrol member (r) 
1—patrol member (g) 


5 


(c) carbine 

(s) submachine gun 

(r) M1 rifle 

(g) .03 Rifle with grenade discharger 


It will be noted that the overhead is small, a pool of 
twelve trained replacements allows for casualties, and the 
unit may be broken down into five-man reconnaissance 
patrols, five-man combat patrols, sixteen-man raiding parties 
or any other combination desired. 

It is not anticipated that the battle patrol will take over 
all the patrol missions of the regiment. Even if this ge 


desirable, which is doubtful, the battle patrol would, o 
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necessity, be so large as to seriously impair the fic 
strength of the units from which the members were 
It can, however, take over a large portion of the bu 
patrolling from the rest of the regiment and do it m 
ficiently than it was ever done betore, and when you 
prisoners—which will be almost every day—this is a 
a sure-fire method of getting them as you will find. 

A mission will sshicn require more than one plat 
the batt le patrol iS organized into three platoons, n 
platoon should have to patrol more often than once 
three nights, thus giving at least two days and nig! 
tween missions for rest or for reconnaissance and reh 
prior to preparation for the next mission. 

In the —th Infantry Battle Patrol, organized at 
membership was entirely voluntary. At first, 


Later when it became ap] 


volur rs 
were slow in coming in. 
that the battle patrol was being given special “4 

such as living in comfortable buildings near the field 
bivouac, instead of in front-line foxholes, taking hot s! 

every day instead of once every ten days or two weeks, and 
eating three hot meals a day instead of one, volunteers b. 
gan to flock in, some of them not quite sure what 
were volunteering tor except “that outfit where they lis 
like kings and only work one night in three.” However 
after they had spent thirty minutes ‘being i interviewed by the 
battle patrol leader in which they were told quite frankly 
what would be expected of them on that one night 

what their chances were of doing that for the rest of 
war and coming out unscratched, few remained. Thos: 
who did were the ones we wanted. Very few soldiers like 
patrolling as a steady diet, but there is a percentage in every 
outfit who really want adventure, and lots of it. 

We issued them the newest battle dress and a special 
badge consisting of the regimental insignia with a BP « 
broidered into it, which they sewed on their uniform. Then 
we settled down to make them as physically hard, as | 
ficient with their weapons, and as wise to the tricks of pa 
trolling as it was humanly possible to do. We treated t! 
as supermen and they soon developed a pride, esprit, and 
confidence in their unit which made them feel they could 
not fail and that no mission was too tough. 

It goes almost without saying that the officers for an out 
fit mach as this must be the cream of the crop—the best in 
the regiment. Then they must be left alone to train the 
men ond do their job. It cannot be treated as something in 
addition to their other duties. It is a full-time job for the 
officers and men alike and anything less than this will not 
produce results. 

One night, early in March, one of the battle patrol pla 
toons was given the mission of reducing a house pillbox 
which had given us a particularly bad time, and they were 
to bring back one prisone r. The patrol planned the raid very 
carefully, checked in at the most forward battalion command 

post about 2100 where they completed the blacking of thei 
faces and hands and used the last available light to re-chec 
their equipment and make sure everything was set. At 22 
they became engaged in a fire fight in the farm yard sut 


rounding their objective. They succeeded in working one 


man up close enough to the house to put a white phos sphor 
ous grenade into one of the downstairs rooms. This dispose 
of two of the occupants who ran out enveloped in flame, 
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they were no good as prisoners. The patrol also inflicted 
casualties on the enemy by its small-arms fire. By 
2400 it was obvious that they were engaged in a fire fight 
h might last all night with no net profit to them, and 
were running low ¢ on ammunition. They had lost two 
bers of the patrol and the patrol leader was painfully 
\ded in several places, as the result of enemy grenades. 
This would have been a logical stopping point for some pa- 







it this was the battle patrol. They couldn't fail. So 
wien behind our lines, replenished their ammu- 
1, devised a new plan and started out again under 













FIRE AND MOVEMENT is the formula of attack; i 
e form, this is the scheme of every successful battle. But 
the standard applications of this formula often break down 
before a skillful defense and then some unusual and unex- 
pected combination of fire and movement is called for. Two 
clear examples of this occurred at an obscure point on the 
| to Cherbourg. A battalion commander finding his 
way blocked by a strong enemy position which held out 
utly against ‘all the conventional methods of attack re- 
aid to an extraordinary formation which crashed through 
1e enemy line in one blow. On the following day, two 
young lieutenants, by combining movement and fire in a 
very unusual way, completely upset a strong enemy and 
destroyed a Kraut force more than three times the size of 
their own. 

On June 19 and 20, the Germans in the northern half 
f the Cherbourg Peninsula, cut off from the mainland, 
suddenly withdrew all their troops into the defenses sur- 
rounding Cherbourg, under orders to defend the port to the 
na man. The ——— United States Infantry Regiment of 

the 4th Division was part of the American force which on 

June 19 launched the campaign to take Cherbourg. This 
regiment, after breaking through and destroying the hostile 
covering force near Montebourg on June 19, made an un- 
ppo sed march of fifteen miles in pursuit of the enemy 
main body. They met Jerry again just south of the Bois du 
Coudray, five miles southeast of Cherbourg. 

In the late afternoon of June 20 the 2d Battalion march- 
ing west came under fire as they moved up the nose 1,000 
yards east of CR 148. (See Map 1.) On the left the 3d 
Battalion, after a bloody fight through a violent enemy bar- 
rage, was taking the little village of Ruffosses. It was ap- 
parent that the enemy intended to make a determined stand 
along this line. The 2d Battalion dug in for the night about 
500 yards east of CR 148. 

Lieuteant Colonel Mac——, commanding the 2d Bat- 
talion, looked over the enemy position. The German line 
in front of him contained three strong points. At the south 
end, some heavy stone buildings at CR 148 were fortified, 
converted into bombproofs, surrounded by entrench- 
ind wire. A half mile north, on the west side of the 
Toad running north from CR 148, was a group of concrete 
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By Lieutenant Colonel William T. Gayle 








the same patrol leader at about 0100. The plan worked and 
at 0300 the patrol leader went up to the house and personally 
brought out the only remaining live German. The mission 
was accomplished. With anything less than the best, it 
couldn’t have been done. 

This was one example. The battle patrol went on several 
missions and failed only once, and in that one case, they 
were committed on short notice without enough time to 
properly plan their operation. It was proven to us that no 
matter by what name it is called or how it is organized, the 
only really efficient method of patrolling within an inf: intry 
regimental sector is by means of the battle patrol 


emplacements and shelters, and a half mile farther northeast 
behind the Bois du Coudray stood another strong point 
enfilading the front of the position. On the east side of the 
road a patch of woods faced the center of Jerry s line with a 
small draw on its north edge. 
Norman farmland, fields and apple orchards « 
close cropp¢ d grass, twenty hve to a hundre d yi irds a 
and separated by earth embankments three or four feet 
high covered with a thick growth of vines and bushes. Be 
hind various of those hedgerows In an irregular pattern 
scattered in depth the Heinies would be dug in, their fox 
holes cut into the hedgerows or roofed over with planks and 
a foot of dirt for protection against air bursts. 

Jerry is hard to drive out of a position of this sort. 
has good internal mobility, 


For the rest the terrain was 
regul ir 


He 
travelling in any direction be 
hind | the hedgerows. W hen one place gets too hot he moves 
to another bust comes back and re-mans the first as soon as 
we give him opportunity. Under bombardment and shell 
ing he holes up sate trom anything but a direct hit. When 
the barrage lifts he comes up immediately and from em 
placements and hedgerows lays a well-prepared and murder 
ous fire on our infantry with machine mortars, 88s, 
and 40mm. AA guns. The 40s have proved deadly in this 
hedgerow country. Sitting completely covered behind a 
bank they are quickly elev ated, fire a few rounds at the 
foliage on top of a hedgerow diesen our troops, then 
drop under cover again. 


guns, 


The tissue paper fuzes detonate 
on striking the first twig or le at, the shells explode directly 
above the bank and rake its reverse side. The only good 
protection against this fire is the Heinie type undercut hole, 
which attacking troops don’t have, while the guns are out 
of reach of our mortars. 

The battalion commarder studying the enemy position 
could see nothing but hedgerows and apple trees and the 
stone houses at CR 148, but he knew the rest of the layout 
would be there. (It was.) But we were driving a rapidly 
retreating enemy and this was no time for slow methodical 
action. Tomorrow morning the 3d Battalion would side 
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Map 1 


step a mile to the west through the woods and then attack 
northwest. The mission of the 2d Battalion was to drive 
through the resistance in its front and link up with the 3d. 

Colonel Mac issued his orders to attack at 0730B (Double 
Daylight Saving Time) the next morning, June 21. Com 
pany E, from an LD in the patch of woods in front of the 
enemy center, would attack with its left flank resting on 
the trail 200 yards north of CR 148 and secure an objective 
on the rising ground 1,200 yards west of the crossroads. 
Company G ‘would move around through the draw and at 
tack on the right of E. The battalion reserve consisting of 
C ompan) F ond a platoon of tanks ~— follow G. 

The attack jumped off behind an artillery and mortar 
preparation, and Company E went ‘ind as planned, 
reached its objective. But G bumped into the nest of con 
crete fortifications at the head of the draw, was stopped and 
pinned down along the road. Company E had _ passed 
through the enemy positions, but the entrenchments, the 
cleverly laid weapons, and the Germans were still there. 
They had come up now from their cellars and holes, and 
were pouring fire into Company G from three sides. Com 
peny E was cut off behind the enemy lines, the battalion 
split in two by a strongly entrenched enemy well prepared 
for all-around defense. The German garrison’s communi 
cations to the rear had not been disturbe d by Company E’s 
break- through; the road to the northeast was all theirs. 

Company G kept trying to get through, but every time 
a head was stuck up over the hedgerow, it was knocked 
down again. Flanking moves were ‘impossible- -the enemy 
was looking down their throats on both flanks. The situa 
tion demanded that something different be done. The bat- 
talion commander did it. 

Bringing up his entire reserve into the patch of woods 
where E had formed up, he placed the five tanks in line. 
Behind each tank was a platoon of Company F. 


(Company 











headquarters followed the center tank.) The plato 
massed close— right on the tail of the tanks. The 
formation had no depth. It was as dense and comp 





could be made. 

“IT held my breath when I saw Company F lined 
hind those tanks,” said Colonel Mac. 
damnedest formation you ever saw. But it was suc 

When the signal was given the whole phalanx « 
the tanks blazing away with all their guns, the 





“It was 








spraying ground and hedgerows with every we: ap 
\s this ; juggernaut rolled throug 





coulc 1 bring to b ear©r. 
lines the Germans dropped out of sight and kept 
Fortunately, the hedgerows were fairly low and 
trees and ditches. The tanks were able to climb « 
after another, the Doughboys scrambling across ri; 
hind. A little farther on, when the tanks met obsta: 
stopped them, the dozer punched holes and the 
continued. With the Germans lying low, Company G 
up and followed close behind. ‘The whole battalion wen: 
through without serious opposition to the objective. F and 
G swung to the south, into line with E, and contact 
made with the 3d Battalion. 

The battalion and the regiment were now reunit: 
situation was in hand again—except that the enemy 
CR 148 line had not been destroyed or seriously dai 
His fortifications and his troops were intact, and 
across the rear ot the 2d Battalion. The crossroad 
mile in front of the 2d Battalion was still in enemy p 
session and there was no road to the south betwee n it 
CR 148. On the other hand, the Germans’ route t 
own rear was undisturbed. 

Jerry this time had not pulled out when his positi 
by passed. Instead, he reacted to the break-throug 
shelling the 2d Battalion heavily all night, and by p: 
ing to “exploit his control of the battalion’s line of 
munication. Traffic which tried to get through CR !4 
that night learned that the Germans there were stil! ver 
much in the war. A loaded ambulance went back as far 
the crossroad, to be captured with its passengers. 



























This determined holding-out in the rear was so unorth 


dox for the German tr ops in that area, that at first the bat 






talion commander did not take it too seriously. But 
Heinies continued to annoy, he sent a platoon te 
the crossroads. The second platoon of Company Ff, rei 
forced with two caliber .50 machine guns from the A 
pli itoon and two .30s, moved out some time after midnight 
They got as far as the hedgerow 150 yards west of Cl !4 
(Map 2), where they were stopped by strong Germar 
resistance. In fact, the Heinies became aggressive. | 
the night they raided the platoon, and, said the compat 
commé ander, “they stole two of our guns, a .50 and a .4 
Then, at dawn, by way of showing their attitude towat 
the whole s:tuation, the Germans tried to raid the 2d Bat 
talion CP. But this time they had gone too far. Heac¢ 
quarters security dete ichment, aided by a squad from Con 
pany F, killed nine of the raiders. The assistant 
commander was at the battalion CP when it was 
“Send a force to knock that place out!” he ordered. © mn 
pany F, which had one platoon already committ« 
crossroad, was assigned the mission of liquidating ¢! 
enemy force in the rear. 
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e commander of Company F, Lieutenant (now cap . te 
John A. Kulp, thus acquired an interesting problem. eyYeiaals Facts for Your Outfit 
as responsible for destroying an enemy force which b 
fused to be intimidated by an entire battalion crashing 


zh its lines, and which had shown a determination to strong. I wanted to keep them from knowing that if | 
the most of its strong position in the battalion’s rear. could.” 

stroy this hostile force, he had one company of ninety [aking his executive officer, Lieutenant Earle Dooley, 

plus supporting weapons. One of his platoons was with him, Lieutenant Kulp made a careful reconnaissance. 

ly engaged and on the defensive. He saw that the Germans were still strongly posted at CR 

| received the order at 0645, June 22,” said Lieutenant 148 and had his second platoon pinned down along the 

“It was not until four hours later that I attacked. hedgerow. Moving to the slight hill north of the road he 

1't know what they had back there but I knew it was climbed a hedgerow and watched the enemy lines. He saw 
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a good deal of movement between the crossroads and the 
patch of woods from which the 2d Battalion had launched 
its attack the day before. German soldiers would come out 
of the houses and drop behind a hedgerow, move north and 
disappear into the woods. The two lieutenants came to the 
conclusion that the Heinies were using the woods as a 
reserve area or rest center for men off duty. This gave 
them an idea. After working out the details they went back 
to battalion to arrange for fire support from the 81mm. 
mortars and the cannon. 

When the mortars and the cannon were ready, Lieuten- 
ant Kulp issued his orders to the platoon leaders. The 2d 
Platoon would remain in position and contain the enemy at 
the crossroad. The Ist Platoon, reinforced with three cali- 
ber .30 heavy machine guns and two .50s would move by 
concealed routes to a concealed position on the little nose 
where Lieutenant Kulp had stood and watched the enemy. 
The 3d Platoon would make a wide flanking move to the 
south, going through the woods south of the battalion’s 
position, thence up the draw, through Ruffosses, and up to 
CR 148 from the south. 

His platoons on the way, Lieutenant Kulp took the can- 
non and mortar observers and returned to his OP near the 
first platoon. Then came a hitch. The cannon observer 
could not get communication with his company. On just 
such a small difficulty a fine plan is often wrecked—but not 
this one. Someone improvised quickly. The cannon ob- 
server took his post on a hedgerow, put one of his men 
behind it. Not far away was Lieutenant Kulp with his 
radio, in communication with regiment. By this circuitous 
channel the fire was actually controlled, the observer shout 
ing corrections to his man who shouted them to Lieutenant 
Kulp who repeated them by radio to regiment, where they 
were relayed to the Cannon Company. 

But Lieutenant Kulp was doing more than relaying fire 
commands for the cannon. From his position he could 
watch the crossroad, the patch of woods to the northeast, 
and his concealed Ist Platoon. Everything was in readiness 
for the fires, the maneuver was underw ay. Lieutenant Kulp 
waited. He waited until he saw his 3d Platoon coming up 
the road from Ruffosses and nearing CR 148. Then he 
gave the signal. 

On that signal everything—the cannon, the 81s, the Ist 
Platoon with all its rifles and its five machine g guns—opened 
up on the woods. It was a heavy barrage; the 105mm. can- 
non fired fifty rounds, the mortars 500, the rifles and ma- 
chine guns all they could pump out. “You know how bul- 
lets sound in woods,” remarked Lieutenant Kulp. “They 
crack through the leaves and it sounds like they are coming 
from everywhere.” For eight minutes the barrage con- 
tinued. Then it stopped as abruptly as it had begun. 

The results were amazing, even to the men who had 
planned it. The moment firing ceased, white flags appeared 
everywhere, with cries of “Kamerad!” from all sides. 
Seventy-four Germans came out of the woods and sur- 
rendered. When the flow of prisoners seemed to have 


stopped, Lieutenant Kulp repeated his barrage, px 
the woods again. After this second bombardmen: 
Krauts came out of the woods, and also out of dug 
foxholes, the houses at the crossroad, and the conc: 
placements on the left. 

When they thought it was all over, another larg 
came down the med from the strong point to the n 
and gave themselves up! (This strong point was 
ened by the advance of another regiment through t! 
du Coudray. But it is evident that it was the sudd 
lapse of the positions on their right, with the im; 


of a powerful force closing in on ‘them there, that decided 
that garrison on imme diate surrender. ) 

Company F, with a strength of ninety men, took 244 
prisoners that morning. Patrols went through the areas the 


enemy had occupied, | as far as CR 130 (1,000 yards north 
of CR 148), and found no Germans except the dead and 
wounded. Of those there were at least fifty. Company | 
had not suffered a single casualty. 

That night, a detachment from the ee, antitank 
company relieved Company F, which rejoined its battalion 
There was no more trouble with Germans at CR 14 

Here, twice in two days, we see unusual maneuvers com 
pletely upset a strongly placed enemy who had been de 
fending successfully against familiar methods of attack. The 
battalion commander, with the mission of driving swift) 
ahead, found a standard attack held up by determined de 
fense from prepared positions. Promptly he decided « 
bold stroke, with a maximum of shock and terrifying strang. 
ness. It worked. 


The commander of Company F had a truly 7 


problem—to destroy an entrenched enemy whose stré 
greatly exceeded his own. He saw at once that only s 
thing unusual had any chance of success. He must mystify 
mislead, and terrorize the enemy. His deliberate an 


careful study of the problem was abundantly repaid. His 
analysis of the enemy’s mental reactions was a stroke ol 


7enius. 


He calculated correctly that the approach of a singk 
platoon from the south (the direction from which our uni 


had first entered this area) would suggest to the Germ 
garrison that the platoon was advance guard of a la 
force. But what lifted his plan to the level of brillian: 
was his combination of this deceptive maneuver ag 


one part of the enemy position with massed fires against 


another part, and his ‘choice of the enemy's effective 1 
(the woods where their men assembled when off dun 
for his target. 


south; then, at the moment of their alarm over this, th 
were hit a staggering blow that appeared to come from #! 
northeast. It looked like a codrdinated attack from al! 
by overwhelming forces. Moreover, the actual blow 


the very area where they thought themselves sal: 
confusion and terror, their will to resist snapped. 





As a result, the Germans, who knew the 
were facing one battalion on the west had their attention 
attracted to the apparent approach of another from be 
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SEVERAL WEEKS AGO, I| began my fourth year otf 
military service. In view of the dimly remembered fact that 
when | began my first year the end of what I then opti- 
mistically anticipated as twelve months of service seemed 
dismayingly far away, I am rather surprised and pleased to 
have completed a bona fide hitch in the Army. I am now a 
man with a fogy. My base pay is now incontestably more 
than that of mere two-and-a-half-year soldiers. I am, in 
terms of the new Army, an old soldier. 

I used to be a member of the great mass of citizenry that 
knew nothing about its Army. It is literally true that until 
| was drafted I had never once met a member of the Regu- 
lar Army on active duty, though I lived in a large city and, 
| liked to think, got around. I believed with unswerving and 
lamentably ungrounded bias that most Regular Army en- 
listed men were bums and that most officers were misfits 
who could never have found gainful employment in the 
undisciplined world. The National Guard, in my naive 
estimate, was a dubious organization qualified only to sup- 
press strikes in the settling of which it had no legitimate 
business. I have since changed my mind about these things 
~except for one Regular Army first sergeant I once had—and 
about some other things, too. I think that the Army, al- 
though it has an amazing gift for taking advantage of op- 
portunities to make mistakes, is pretty good. I have never 
‘or a moment contemplated staying in it after the war, be- 
cause I prefer civilian life. But I have learned a lot about 
the Army, and I consider myself entitled to discuss it know- 
ingly and sensibly. 

The fact that I regard myself as an old soldier may well 
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By Sergeant Sertorius 


be judged as presumptuous by those who have served eight 
or nine times as long as |. It is true, I will gladly concede, 
that | cannot reminisce with authority about the boxing 
matches they used to have at Schofield Barracks or the teas 
at Quarry Heights, though I have heard so much about 
such bygone rites that I sometimes feel as if I could easily 
have helped to celebrate them. I do not hold sentimentally 
that the 03, no matter what these young pups may say 
about the superior fire power of the M1, is still the weapon 
for me any time. | was not involved in the Billy Mitchell 
controversy, pro or con; | never met him in my life. I never 
got eased out of a bar because soldiers weren't welcome 
But I still say I’m an old soldier. 

This is why. Our Army today did not begin in 1919, or 
1929, or even 1939. It began in 1940, when people like 
myself who had never before had any use for it began to 
suspect that it might be a handy thing to have around. The 
tremendous expansion that has resulted in our incredibly 
large Army did not really get rolling until 1941, and it was 
then that I and the thousands of other new veterans like 
myself were inducted. We have seen the Army grow. We 
have been a part of that growth. We can remember when, 
on December 8, 1941, we learned through the newspapers 
that we would no longer be wearing our civilian clothes 
on week ends. We can remember all the cadres that went 
forth from the outfits we were in. At one time or another. 
I have been assigned to three infantry divisions. Two of 
them are in combat today. I follow their actions with close 
personal interest—with considerably more interest, I might 
say, than I expect to follow the progress this fall of my 
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Those outfits | have served 
| have an Army past. I| can 
remember when officers wore their i insignia on the shoulders 
of their shirts, and when privates first class lost their special- 
ists’ ratings. | can remember the awe with which the tommy 
gun was greeted W hen it was introduced. I can remember 
going through part of ‘a campaign in this war during which 
none of the soldiers involved had ever seen a bazooka, duck, 
alligator, or K ration. I can remember when the pre-Pear| 
Harbor ribbon was announced. 


school oI college football teams. 
in are part of my Army past. 


Soon everyone authorized 
to wear it will be a three-year veteran. It may grow to be our 
own mark of distinction, the badge of the new old soldier 

[ do not want to seem unappreciative of the Regulars, 
who, I now realize, doggedly kept a dwindling Army hang 
ing together during the ‘ke an years, but I maintain that the 
adv: unces the Army has made in the last three years are so 
much greater than any made during the twenty before that 
the Re gul: irs do not know so terrib ily much more than we 
that they are considerably better 
acquainted with the old Army traditions, but these tradi- 
tions, colorful and esoteric as they may be, have a relatively 
low priority today. The old old soldie ‘rs are better at drill 
than we, and have perhaps a fuller comprehension of 
\rmy Regulations. But it has been my experience that 
before they will sign their name to anything, no matter 
how many rules they can quote, they always look up the 
appropriate AR for reassurance, We can look 
things up, too. The simple fact is that we are as familiar 
with most of the military psetgar ye) « are actually 
affecting the course of this war as they a 


do. It is true, of course, 


anvhow. 


I do not mean 
to imply that since our entrance into fing re affairs have 


invariably been conducted at a whirlwind pace. T} 
not; we are admittedly the hurry-and-wait grneratio 
diers. But at least we have hurried about half + 
Our predecessors spent the lean years mostly waitin 
In the last war, few drafted men served more tha: 
and a half. There are selectees in the Army today \ 
pleted a year and a half’s service two years ago, and { 
demobilization is still nowhere in sight. The pros] 
their finishing two full hitches is not too remote. 
they get out, | think they will feel a perpetual 7. 
the ieee: and a sympathetic understanding of ji 
time problems. They will not play the part of old 
merely at annual conventions or bonus demonst: 
They will be old soldiers forever, for something of th: 
will be ineradicably in them. They will never sneer 
Regular Army. They will unhappily remember, to by 
some ‘of the appallingly stupid old colonels who slu: 
too long through peace to be usefully revived by w 
they will also remember the abler and the younger 
and lieutenant colonels who led their regiments ar 
talions with professional skill, enthusiasm, and 
They will have had too much time to think about the 
to forget it. In the last war, the citizen soldiers did 
have that much time; they were not in uniform long en 
to become imbued with what the Army was. 
come imbued. 


attitude toward it, too. 
in the years to come. 
then, but we may turn out to be the old soldiers wh 
that our Army never dies. 
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We have be 
We know what it is, and we think it can | 
all right. We think we have the right to take a possessive 
That may be an important attitud 
We will no longer be in the Amy 
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li {E BATTLEFIELD BULLET is a great leveler. Any- 
how that was the impression left on me by the two bullets 
which | stopped on the Normandy beach on D-day. 

It is D-day. Yonder lies the coast of Normandy, looking 
through the smoke just about like the terrain models indi- 
cated it would look; and there are you, on the bridge of an 
LK ! eading beachward, about to see the pay-off of months 

{ planning and training. You are a Big Shot, perhaps a unit 
commander. You lead hundreds or maybe thousands of men 

you have a big staff, advising and helping, implementing 
your policies and decisions. You are monarch of most of 
what ne survey, every little thing seems to have turned 
out fine, and the world is your oyster. 

That is how it is one moment. The next moment you are 
nothing, sheer and absolute nothing. In the split-second 
interim, some six-pfenning-a-day Soldat has happened to 
catch you in his sights, has squeezed the trigger, you have 
stop ped those slugs—and you are nothing. No longer the 
unit commander, no longer monarch of anything, no longer 

e bearer of heavy responsibilities, no longer the maker 

f important decisions . by a process as speedy as a bul- 
et’s crack, you have den ‘converted into nothing but 
another bit of grist in the evacuation mill, just another Joe 

cing pushed around on the hospital LST by heavy-handed 

bs mel with penicillin needles. “Over there, Bub, we'll 
get to you in a minute. a4 

My little experience began on D-day—on D morning in 
fact. Now we all know that the Normandy D-day was a 
success, a glorious historic success. But what we often fail 
realize is that a grand military success like the D-day one 

s bound to encompass a lot of minor mischances and 
failures. In general, the thing clicks; in detail, the gears 
grate and jar. But to the individual involved, one of those 
minor mishaps is not minor at all but is as big as life itself. 

Down in my own sphere of action, the grating and jarring 
was at its worst—for my landing was on “Omaha Beach” 
where a few miscues in the landing of certain units co- 
incided with running into more Germans than we had any 

ight or reason to expect. That was tough enough, but by 
no means was it all. It was just the climax, more or less. 

For one thing the sea was rough. There was no gale 

blowing, or anything like that—but then there doesn’t have 

to be a gale blowing to make things difficult for the compli- 
ted formations of small landing craft that go to make up 

4 ao t landing-assault operation—or to make things difh- 

the soldiers who will be aboard those craft. 

oy it was a great thrill to see the coast of France take 

ape, ind it was a great satisfaction to pick up on the coast 
th se | andmarks which could guide our craft to its correct 
anding point. “Thank God,” someone said, “the church 
tower of v ierville is still standing.” And so it was, and since 
"e were to land opposite it, everything seemed in the bag. 
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DAY DIARY anonymous 


Part One 


The first indication of the true state of affairs appeared 
as soon as we were able to make a more careful appraisal of 
the beach. Looking through the glasses while still several 
thousands of yards out, you could see beach obstacles, many 
of them, wooden piles and steel frames and concrete ped- 
estals. “Something has gone wrong with the plan . . .”; 
for the plan had provided that by this time—not long after 
H-hour—the broad front of obstacles covering the beach 
would be breached in many places. There were the obstacle 
belts—but where were the breaches? 

Well, for a few successive minutes the detail of that un 
broken front of obstacles was to me the biggest, the most im- 
portant, indeed the only problem in the world. I was on the 
bridge of the LCI with the young skipper of the craft, and 
of course he was worried too, for he had both the responsi 
bility for landing his craftload of troops, and the strong de 
sire, to put it mildly, of getting his craft back out to safe 
waters again. Across the turret of his craft were blazoned 
broad facsimilies of campaign ribbons, indicating action and 
landings in Sicily and Italy—but in neither Sicily or Italy 
had there been anything like what was out there ahead. 
The skipper surveyed the situation dubiously and we had 
some discussion of capabilities and probabilities. 

It would be pleasant to record that in our extremity there 
on the bridge we came up with a brilliant solution which 
put us all ashore safely and speedily. The fact is that the best 
idea anyone could think of was to barge straight ahead, 
trusting to luck and the wide intervals between individual 
obstacles. I left the bridge under the impression that that 
elemental idea had the vote of the skipper, too. 

Leaving the bridge was a tactical error, even though the 
reason why I left it was a good one: to go below to put on my 
gear. By the time I was all geared up and had regained the 
bridge, we were far too close in to think of any displ. ce 
ments to the right or left—but instead of coming in oppo 
site the Vierville church spire as per pli in, we were coming 
in at least a thousand yards to the east of the spire. 

“My God,” I said to a staff officer, “this is not Dog 
White, or even Dog Red, or even Easy Green—this is EAS 
RED ” The officer had been 88, the beach 
through the glasses, and he answered: “It shouldn't make a 
hell of a lot of difference, sir—things over there are afire 

” He meant his answer to be reassuring, but somehow 
it wasn’t. 

Anyway, it was too late to change directions, so I didn’t 
even bother to ascertain from the skipper the reason for the 
thousand-yard error. I still wonder about that and maybe 
someday I'll find out—but meanwhile, the LCI was ap, 
proaching the obstacles and none of us on the bridge had 
thoughts for anything else. By now it was H plus 130 
minutes or so, and the obstacles, mostly long wooden piles, 
were sticking up out of the water everywhere to our front. 
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There were also many wrecked landing craft and other 
débris in sight, and we knew there were other hazards not 
visible below the surface. We knew also that many of the 
obstacles were mined, and indeed, now that we were actu- 
ally entering the critical zone, we could see the disc-shaped 
teller mines fastened to the tops of many of the piles. 

The skipper now was applying himself to the ticklish job 
of steering a cqurse through the obstacles without running 
up on any of them. | noticed that in so doing he was re- 
ducing speed ahead, and that was disconcerting, for 1 knew 
that an LCI grounding on those flat beaches must be given 
the gun—otherwise the grounding is likely to take place in 
six or eight feet of water. That was a real worry, but a 
latent one which had been back in my mind all the time, 
only waiting for its turn to appear. W ith the grounding im- 
minent one particular obstacle off to the left caught my eye, 
and held it. There were two things about this obstacle which 
interested me; one was the fact that it had a teller mine atop 
it, and the other the fact that it lay practically athwart our 
course. We missed it by a couple of feet, then we grounded, 
and | immediately promoted the matter of the depth of water 
off our bow to the No. | worry slot. 

And with reason: the landing ramps slid down, a soldier 
stepped boldly off—and disappeared from view. Well, here 
was a mere detail in the landing as a whole—but a life-and- 
death emergency to the 300- odd soldiers of us aboard. 

We tackled the new crisis on two fronts. Down on deck, 
where the soldiers were crowding the exits a lieutenant colo- 
nel took charge and initiated efforts to get a line ashore. Up 
on the bridge, I grabbed the “loud hailer,” the loud spe saker, 
that is, and attempted to get the attention of someone in one 
of the smaller craft which, having landed its cargo ahead of 
us, was getting out of there toward the calmer waters. 

The efforts to get the line ashore foundered in the strong 
cross-beach current; and once or twice as success seemed 
close at hand, the line was fouled by other craft. Intermit- 
tently, I took time out from my loud-hailing to follow the 
fortunes of the line-laying operations; and each slip-up and 
each failure seemed like an irretrievable disaster. 

Then all at once my hailing paid off: an LCM, skippered 

by a tough-looking and tough-talking kid whose name I 
will always regret not having learned, wheeled his craft 
around and brought it down alongside our LCI. The sol- 
diers, accelerated by their own sense of emergency and 
equally so by the picturesque and blunt exhortations of the 
LCM skipper, swarmed over the side of the LCI and into 
the LCM. When the latter was jammed full, it took off and 
landed the men in three feet of water. Then it returned and 
in one more trip completed the unloading of the LCI. 

From the time of our grounding to the time of the loading 
of the last LCM, perhaps ten minutes had elapsed. Ten 
minutes may not be very long measured in the time it takes 
say to read an article, but those particular ten minutes 
seemed long enough to all of us and I still can’t figure how 
our LCI could have stayed out there that long without get- 
ting hit by the Nazi mortar and artillery fire which was 
falling all around. I guess we were having so much bad 
luck on every other count that we were getting a break 
when it came to accuracy of enemy fire. 

Just before leaving the bridge to hop in the LCM I shook 
hands with the LCI ‘skipper , and as an afterthought I called 


his attention to the obstacle with the teller mine, the 
had barely missed on our way in. “What is that busi: 
top of it?” he asked. When I told him it was a tell 
the skipper gulped like L'il Abner. He had had a g0 


: idea 
as to what a teller mine would do to an LCI; but he hadn’ 
known what one of the things looked like. I gulped he 


cause I had thought his missing of the mine was a d« 
act of good seamanship. 

How different that landing was from the way I had a] 
ways imagined it would be—from the way we had Vs 
practiced it. For instance, among the troops aboard was 
platoon of Military Police. I had witnessed a rehea 
their operations only a few days previously. Beach and crafi 
had been simulated on a broad flat field. The MPs had con . 
out of their simulated craft in perfect order, they had simu. 
lated the short wade ashore, and then they had deployed 
briskly, each of them taking up a predetermined posit 
the beach or on the roads leading along and away from 
the beach. It had gone off like clockwork, like a Not: 
Dame shift. That was the way we practiced it. And now 
here on the beach, I encountered the MP lieutenant, da 
ing from cover to cover, trying to locate his men. The 
sitions they had taken so smoothly in practice wert 
reality a thousand or so yards away—and in German hands 

The beachhead consisted then of a strip of beach ten 
yards or so deep—a strip near the highwater line, a strip so 
steep that the troops could get some measure of cover on 
the seaward side. And clinging to the seaward side of the 
strip was a great miscellany of troops: infantry, rangers, 
engineers, MPs. . Just ‘beyond, the Germans had the 
high ground, and they had the pillboxes and fortified houses 
directly controlling the beach. 

This situation called for sergeants and lieutenants, not 
for colonels and such. A couple of hours swept by like so 
many minutes and I found myself simulating a lieutenant, 
sizing up the situation from a corner of a fortified house we 
had just taken. Then someone hit me on the point of the 
chin with a baseball bat—and that was machine-gun slug 
No. 1 crashing through my jaw. A split second later, some 
one jabbed me with a red he poker—and that was machine 
gun slug No. 2 tearing through my right shoulder. The jaw 
was numb, the shoulder was burning— —and I remember look 
ing at my wrist watch just after catching slug No. 2: it was 
1215—five and one-half hours after H hour and about four 
hours after my own landing. 

Collapsed empire or not, there were a few items that 
called for immediate attention. The shoulder wound 
throbbed under several layers of invasion cloth: 
didn’t worry me much but the j jaw wound spouted bl 
over the place, and I was anxious to get it slowed dow 
stopped on the chance that it was my jugular vein - ing 
the bleeding. So with the help of a lieutenant, I got m 
emergency aid kit open and got the pressure band 
and in due course, the bleeding subsided. “At | 
thought, “I’m going to live a while.” I recall that in 1 
that important conclusion, the thought crossed my n ind 
to how sore the German gunner would be if he knew. | 

But there were still jobs to be done. The pills, for examp* 
—those sulfanilamide pills, all eight of them, which 2 
packed in the first-aid pack and are to be taken “im: liatel’ 


with lots of water.” I fished out my pills and got out ™ 
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Then another little detail went haywire: I found 
not get them down—my swallowing apparatus was 
0 tightly shut. “Well,” I consoled myself, “they got 
, other wars without sulfa. 
this time I was lying near the corner of that house, 
the cover of a little bastion which the Germans had 
for a machine-gun emplacement. A couple of hours 
passed. | was kept busy. In the first place, I tried to 
re of the war by listening to the crackle of the small- 
e, trying to distinguish the German from our own 
trying to estimate the relative volumes and positions; 
CC: sionally by rising to survey the situation through 
the machine-gun embrasure of my little bastion. Occasion- 
ally, too, an American soldier would hit the dirt within 
hailing distance of me, but after a short while I gave up my 
efforts at hailing. It was too painful, for an operation that 
was also ineffective. 

\nd then I busied myself with thoughts—thoughts that 
kept charging up into my head and tripping over them- 
selves in their eagerness to get taken care of. I had all the 
sti ands ird thoughts. I recall thoughts of my wife, our home, 

| the vacation we were going to take after the war. I re- 
mé oe feeling my dog-tag chain, to see if the St. Christo- 
pher charm was still there— the St. Christopher charm that 
had been placed on the chain by my wife and which was to 
ke keep me from harm—or to insure me a satisfactory life in 
the afterworld, I couldn’t remember which. 

It must have been late afternoon when it dawned on me 
that my house was no longer a point jutting into enemy 
territory, but was now within the beachhead, and was sub- 
jected to nothing more than an occasional sniper’s bullet. | 
decided forthwith that it was time to hunt a medico. My 
legs were a little wobbly, but I judged them up to the task 
By a series of dashes and crawls, I reached the seawall, then 
a communication trench, then a captured dugout, which 
held an infantry battalion aid man, a half-dozen wounded 
soldiers—and some bunks. The bunks looked wonderful and 
| climbed into one of them. An artillery captain showed 
up, and before I knew it, had slit my trouser leg and jabbed 
me with a first-aid morphine needle. That made me sleepy, 
but I remember the aid man coming up and adjusting my 

head bandage, and I think it was he who cut open my field 

jacket and took a look at my shoulder. I remember, too, a 
discussion of sulfa pills, and 1 swallowed three or four of 
them. A crowbar couldn’t have forced down more. 

| didn’t sleep long, and when I woke up, my thoughts 
were of my outfit. I got out a message pad and addressed a 
message to “Any officer in the umpty-umph.” I gave the 
message to a soldier, and told him to go out along the beach 
and find someone who could deliver it. In a surprisingly 
short time—an hour or so—a lieutenant showed up and from 
there on I was in touch with things. Various officers ap- 
peared from time to time and kept me advised as to develop- 
ments. | remember the thrill with which I heard that the 
~— Infantry Regiment was filing ashore, and that tactically 
he thing is over the hill.” I remember the discomfiture of 
my exec, who visited me late at night, left, and returned a 
‘ew moments later to say a dukw-load of ammunition was 
aire and exploding just outside, and he guessed he would 
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wait inside a few minutes longer. | remember the arrival 


of a medic late at night; and | recall how completely civilized 


he looked, carrying a blood-pressure measuring device. 

All in all, my night in the German bunk was an encourag 
ing one; and [ began to toy with the idea that my wounds 
would be patched up easily, and I could get along without 
recourse to a hospital, and could keep my empire after all. 
It was all too encouraging to be true. 

My memories of the next day are not very distinct. I de 
cided to go out and take a look at the beach, but on dropping 
out of the bunk—it was an upper—my knees buckled and | 
felt weak. Then my stomach decided to vomit, and swollen 
swallowing apparatus notwithstanding, I did vomit. Fortu- 
nately, the Germans had left a wash basin near by. 

During the morning, or maybe it was the early afternoon, 
we had a flurry of excitement when a wave of German 
snipers, or perhaps German infantry which had escaped 
being mopped up, came down on our dugout. We could 
hear the small-arms fire, American and German, crackling 
over and around us. When the Krauts approached, we got 
busy and organized our dugout for defense. By “we” I mean 
myself and the half-dozen other wounded soldiers inhabit 
ing the dugout. We “organized” by posting—or propping 
up—one or two soldiers in positions where they could con 
trol each of the two entrances. 

But the storm blew over, the propped up guards relaxed, 
and conversation in the dugout returned to normal—“nor 
mal” being chiefly an unending discussion by the soldiers 
as to how and where each had been hit. 

Later in the afternoon, | decided on another attempt to 
survey the beach, and this time the knees and stomach held 
up. | ‘walked the fifty yards or so to the beach—and gaspe ad. 
Wrecked craft were everywhere, on the beach and in the 
water. Burned out tanks, remains of dukws, wrecked half- 
tracks, derelict bulldozers, piles of life preservers, corpses, 
obstacles . . . the beach, in short, was a big mess. 

But by no means was it a hopeless mess. Engineers were 
at work, clearing the débris from critical areas. Lanes 
through the bands of obstacles were taking shi ape. German 
mines were being located and exploded. Markers, identify- 
ing the beaches, were being put in place. In short, our situ 
ation looked difficult, a lot ol work remained to be done ; but 
things were well in hand. The 
“organized.” All this gave me a feeling of pride, for clearing 
and organizing the beach was a mission of my outfit. 

\nd the finest sight of all was in the water a few thousand 
yards out. There stood the mass of ships and landing cratt 
from which was coming in over the beaches the unending 
flow of reinforcements and supplies which were feeding the 
invasion. Nothing has ever looked quite so good to me. 

Soon after I returned to my dugout bunk—it was late 
afternoon—I was visited by my boss, the commanding gen 
eral of our “group.” The general had himself been nicked 
by a shell fragment, but he was in fine shape. However, he 
made no bones about my future. I was to get the hell out to 
one of these evacuation craft, and get evacuated back to 
England. By then my ability to talk had returned, so I said 

“Yes, sir,” and we shook hands. From that moment on, | 
was nothing, nothing but an item in the evacuation mill. 


“confusion” at least was 





WHEN JAPAN struck at Pearl Harbor the immediate 
thought of the average American was that the Japanese had 
amuck. 


run How could it be other than suicidal for this 


nation of limited resources to challenge the greatest in 
dustrial power in the world, and by that challenge to give 
unity and resolution to its previously vacillating people? 
How could a political event so portentous for Japan possibly 
be offset by the disabling of a few battleships thousands of 
miles away from Japanese territories? W ould the Japanese 
not have been shre wder to have ignored our fleet and by- 
passed our possessions in their pursuit of conquest? 

We know that the Japanese miscalculated, but we know 
also that they were goaded not by desperation but by faith 
They knew that regardless of the ultimate mag 
nitude of our strength we could not bring it to bear in the 


In victory. 


western Pacific save through the instrumentality of sea 
power. They knew that regardless of their own strength in 
infantry and mechanized divisions, in bombing and torpedo 
planes, they could not seize the advanced bases they needed 
for the operation of these planes and armies, they could not 
move their divisions across the water to new fields of con 


quest and keep them supplied with ammunition and fuel, if 


*From A Guide to Naval Strategy by Princeton Uni 


versity Press. Reprinted by permission 
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they were opposed by a superior sea power. Our battle 


was the most concentrated, the most potent, and the most 


readily available force which could oppose their purp 
and it was our battle fleet at which they struck first. 


Never before had the world seen such a gigantic den 


stration of sea-borne invasion as the Japanese force 
sented in the months following. 


fully demonstrated. Yet curiously, at that particular 
ment it became most fashionable to decry that apost 
Admiral Mahan, as a false proph 
assert that he belonged among the scholastics of the M 
Ages. The general conviction was that while sea po 
the past had been invariably decisive in war and h 
termined the course of history (which was never c! 
for it 
air arm had displaced it. 

Unfortunately for Mahan’s memory, 
often criticized than read. For in the first chapte: 
most famous work he pointed out that “the unrestil 
ress of mankind causes continual change in the wv 
and with that must come a continual change in the 1 
of fighting.” He would have been the first to welc 
airplane to the arsenal of naval weapons; and he 


mode ™m sea power, shi 


, it was now a Clearly obsolescent factor. Th« 


he is muct 


Never before had thx 


tensive potentialities of command of the sea been so | 
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lental use of sea power—is directed toward 


nen and commodities across the seas be 





n the first to reject doctrines which 
the aims of military power with the 
carrying them out 

Sc, power has never meant merely war 

It has always meant the sum total 
installations, and geo 
11 circumstances which enable a na 
control transportation over the seas 
wartime. If the airplane plays an 

nt part in such control, which it ob 
does, it is functioning as an instru 

f sea power. All naval enterprise— 

the exception of bombardments of 

ind objectives from the sea, only an inci 


wea pt ms, 


igle aim of affecting the movements 
lowly freighter or transport (and 
inding craft) in which is carried nearly all 
mmodities and the men that move 

If in the future the greater 
{ ocean transport is carried in aircraft 
ther than in ships, or if the transfer of 


the sea. 


S unimportant, sea pow er as such will 
ise to have meaning as we understand it 
present time, however, neither of 


\t tne 
ESE continge ncies seems near at hz ind; 

ny rate they he ive no be: ining on prese nt circumstances 
Even if one insists on regarding as a separate branch of 

nilitary power the forces “whic move through the aii 
ther than upon land or water, it is a limited outlook which 


neentrates upon the spectacle of the airplane over its 


target to the exclusion of the long chain of circumstances 


esponsible for putting it there. The air forces that so vitally 
we the Japanese armies in their quick conquests of Ma 
1, the East Indies, and Burma operated from airdromes 
hich in almost every instance had been seized by Japanese 
ies landed from ships. Many of the aircraft involved, 
ecially the fighter planes, and all their fuel, cargoes, and 
ntenance crews and supplies were brought to the scene 
perations in ships. Their local air superiorities, in other 
is, were derived from sea power. Most of the materials 
t went into the construction of the British aircraft which 
irled back the Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain of 1940 
| which took the offensive in 1942 were brought to the 
tish Isles in ships. So, too, was all the fuel which those 
used, and most of the food which fed the men and 
nen who made the planes and the crews that flew them 
e island base from which these aircraft operated would 
een untenable without British command of the sea 

hes from the west. 
it does not therefore detract in the least from the marvel 
is power of air forces to say that command of the sea is still 
kely to be decisive in great wars, and that in fact the greatly 
ncreased quantity and complexity of the equipment used in 
odern war has made control of the sea lanes more im- 
ttant than ever before. For the moment it is enough to 
mind the distinction between issues too generally 

ntused. 

The ability of the United States to wage war abroad 
rather than at home, to win a war rather than merely to 
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The battered hull of the battleship Ok/aboma, sunk at Pearl Harbor, is lifted 
from its watery grave—evidence that December 
tended, the date of the death of the 


, 1941 was not, as the Japs in- 
American Navy, but the date it was reborn. 


void being conquered, and to win it at a minimum of cost 


In blood and treasure, ce pends on Oul al ility to 


| | 


id Ou} 
in themselves and second to carry tl 


\llies first to susta 
fight to the enemy. | xcept Ol large bombers—minus theit 
aid can go to them only 


Navy i oul 


and somewhat 


ground crews and supplies that 


by sea. It is an old American axiom that the 
first line of defense,” but it is just as truc 
more meaningful to say that the Navy is our first line of 
offense. 

In the two great Wars which we have had to hght during 


trong AL Lic f 
~ 


who were contiguous with our enemies has been an in 


a single generation, the fact that we have had : 


calculable benefit. It has enabled us to hit our enemies hard, 
and to do so on their own thresholds rather than on ours 
In the Pacific 


great advantages In posit n, 


we lost through early weakness our original 


and we have had to redeem 
those losses through a slow and costly process of wresting 
bases back trom the Japanese But it 1s folly to talk about 
winning the war from our own shores, whether by air power 
or other means, when we have or can gain positions that 
make it possible for us to deliver our blows to the enemy 
tar more generously than would otherwise be the casé 

For no development thus tar in aircratt o1 other weapon 
of war has nullified the tremendous bearing upon strategy 
of the factor of distance. Aerial bombardment can be carried 
on much more effectively at 300 miles than at 600, and 
immeasurably more effectively at 600 than at 1,200, even 
though the operating ranges of available aircraft may be 
still greater. We know also that our ability to defeat the 
enemy will ultimately de pe nd upon armies as we ll as air 
forces, and these can be brought against him in “aes num 
bers only by sea. 

A navy thus has defensive and offensive uses, which are 


sometimes indistinguishable and always (Continued on t 
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In the accompanying article, Lieutenant Bernard Brodie, 
USNR, clarifies for us the tremendous réle the Navy plays in 
keeping our fighting armies fighting. Perhaps little clarifica- 
tion is needed tor many a soldier who knows that he wouldn't 
be where he is today if the Navy hadn't helped get him 
there, and who knows also that the supplies of food, cloth 
ing and fighting gear he consumes each day are available to 
him only because the Navy was a le to insure their safe 
transit across thousands of miles of open sea. 

The soldier knows, too—perhaps from seeing part of it 
in action helping bim—that our Navy, the mightiest the 
world has ever seen, today is sailing all seven of the seas, 
challenging our enemies to come out and fight. Badly hur 
at Pearl Harbor, the Navy fought toughly and stubbornly 
against + ls during the first months of the war. She helped 
lick the German submarines, she convoyed the Army to 
England, North Africa, Australia, Alaska, Italy—whereve: 
the Army went; but during all those grim months the Navy 
was preparing for the day when she could strike to the west 
ward toward the Philippines, toward the China coast, toward 
Tokyo. That day came and the fleet, now in command of 
the Pacific, is ready to transport the Army to areas vital to 
the Japanese Empire 


A Navy cruiser weaves a smoke screen over a sup- @ 


pply convoy ap proaching the Anzio beachhead. 
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"Fife i three 16-inch guns belches over 
the bow of the battleship North Carolina. 
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Flanked by two PT boats a Navy aircraft carrier puts out to sea. 








From the deck of a destroyer the cameraman gets a picture of 
a Navy blimp hovering protectively over a tanker in convoy. 
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mutually supporting. By denying the seas to the enemy 
while assuring the overseas transfer of one 's own men and 
munitions, a navy may be defending one's own territories 
from invasion at the same time that it is carrying through an 
offensive. And the fact that it is defending one § territories 
means the ita much greater quantity ot men and materk ils of 
war can be dispatched abroad for offensive uses than would 
otherwise be so. Even when England was alone and desper- 
ately in peril, Churchill’s faith in the Royal Navy was such 
that he sent to Egypt men, planes, tanks, and munitions 
which except for the protection of that Navy would have 
been needed at home. For the first year that Russia was in the 
war, England was sending abroad five planes and fifteen 
tanks for every one she received from America. England has 
always resorted to such strategy in war, and it explains why 
she has always accomplished so much with small armies. 

If the chief purpose of a navy is control of sea-borne trans- 
portation, the vehicles of such transportation must be con- 
sidered not as incidental to sea power but as an essential 
part of it. It would be as unreasoning to consider sea power 
in terms of warships alone as it would be to consider railroad 
trains in terms solely of locomotives. Since the warship has 
meaning chiefly as it affects the movements of cargo car- 
riers, lack of such carriers makes the sea as much a barrier 
as does a superior hostile fleet-—more so, perhaps, for a hostile 
fleet may frequently be evaded, but the consequences of a 
shortage of shipping cannot be evaded. Without sufficient 
shipping, naval efforts can be only negative; one can keep 
the enemy from using the sea but cannot use it for oneself. 

During most of 1942-1943, the limiting factor in the ef- 
forts of the United Nations was not so much men and 
weapons as the shipping to carry them. The German U- 
boat campaign had taken an immense toll of our shipping, 
which reached its lowest ebb in the autumn of 1942. The 
European theater demanded the passage of convoys not 
only to Great Britain, where our major strength was being 
built up, but also to the Arctic and the Persian Gulf. ‘The 
fronts in the Mediterranean had for many months to be 
ipproached mainly by a voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope, which the average freighter could make only er5 
in one year. The Pacific theater, on the other hand, « 
compassed battle fronts which were six to eight iaaniad 
miles from our shores. To give either of these theaters, half 
way round the world from each other, the full attention it 
deserved would make enormous demands on our shipping. 
And to give such attention to both of them simultaneously 
was out of the question. Concentration of offensive effort 
regionally was less a matter of principle judiciously chosen 
than of stark necessity. 

The event which suddenly immersed us in total war in 
the Pacific brought us also into the European war, but for a 
while it was difficult for Americans to think of anything 
but the necessity of dealing a crushing blow to the Japanese. 
The manner in which war came to us, the galling defeats at 
the hands of a power obviously inferior in total strength, the 
undeniable strategic importance of the campaigns in the 
Pacific and Indian oceans, and the knowledge of the terrible 
costs that would be required to retrieve what was being lost 
there—all made it easy to forget that the most decisive 
theater in this all-encompassing war was Europe and the 
sea lanes leading to it. 
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Of the three great powers in the Axis camp, G 
was unquestionably the most formidable and in t! 
run the most dangerous to the security and well-being 
United States. Quite apart from ultimate goals, 
clear that victory over Japan would be empty ind 
were coupled with a defeat in Europe at the hands 
many, whereas the defeat of Japan might reasonabl, 


garded as inevitable—though by no means automat 


Nazi power was liquidated. 

Whether it was best to attack the stronger or the 
enemy first could be dismissed as entirely academic 
as concerned United Nations strategy. Russia and 
Britain, the two most powerful of our allies, were 
engaged to the hilt in Europe. It was impossible « 


time in Europe in order to concentrate an overwhelmi: 


fensive strength against Japan. It was entirely logi: 
the other hand, to pursue a defensive strategy in the | 
and to gather all available strength for a knockout : 


Germany. The ideal of concentrating the maximum 
power against each of the main enemies in turn could 


realized far more fully by taking Germany first. 
The first problem, therefore, was to sustain Russi 


‘Britain until all-out offensives could be launched ag 


Germany. In this strategy Britain occupied the key a 
Her geogré aphical position combined with her naval st 


made it possible for the United Nations to control shipping 
lanes across the Atlantic, which the United States ar 


Russia together could not do without her aid. That 
geographical position made Britain the logical base { 


gigantic sum of Anglo-American offensive strength that \ 
gradually built up. So long as a large Russian Army 


mained in action on the eastern front, the chances fi 


ing a death blow against Germany from the west wer 


tain to increase, and the heart of German power was 
closer to Britain than to Russia. The great Russian off 


of 1943-1944 and the tremendous invasion force whic! 


finally leapt from the British Isles to German-held Eur 
June 1944 were the final fruition of victory on the s 
The Battle of the Atlantic was thus the key nav: 


paign ol the whole War. Its outcome coulc | be _ m 


not by the result of a decisive engagement but by 
on a tally sheet—of ships lost against ships built, of 


lost against enemy U-boats sunk. By the middle of 194 


total score of German successes was all too impressiv: 
when those successes are considered in the light of th 


that Britain and her Allies had entered the war weaker it 


shipping than they had been in the First World \\ 


that the lines of communications to the active fronts v 


much longer, the compelling reasons for the fant: 


large 1942-1944 shipbuilding program which the Unitec 


States had set for herself are apparent. 
For the enemy there were stringencies no less acut 


curious that upon the entrance of Japan and the United 


States into the war, the daily press, while full of « 


sons of the naval strength of the two new belligeren: 


tirely neglected the equally important item of shipp 
nage. Yet Japan was carrying on campaigns over 
maritime area with a shipping which on December 
totaled less than 6,000,000 gross tons. With such 
resources in completed ships, and with a steel ship 
capacity less than one-twentieth that of the Unit: 
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were of vital strategic import. W hen offset by 


ind new construction (the latter pushed to the 
ith clumsy and inefhcient wooden vessels ), her 


merchant tonnage entailed a net reduction of 
third. From this one may deduce that by the 
1944 Japan had lost, mainly to American subma- 
aa of cargo vessels, transports, and especially 
mounting to approximately half her original ship 


nquest of Malaya and the East Indies brought 
ipan’s dominion some of the richest areas in the 
ut they did not enhance her shipbuilding capacity, 
extended lines made her transport problem more 
Supplies of oil at home, despite supplementary 
production, were desperately short; civilian con 
n of any kind of fuel was severely restricted, and 
rubber was practically nil. The sunken ships were 
mockery to the wealth of the Indies. Meanwhile the 
e had so recklessly ferried to distant islands were 
10 for want of food and ammunition. 
he European Axis, sea-borne communications were 
significance, but only because the great prize— 
) the open sea and to the commodities that lay be- 
had been de nied them at the outset by the British 
Navy I ven after the belligerency or open hostility of the 
United States and other American republics suppleme nted 
val blockade with denial at the source, the grain and 
f the Arge ntine remained available to whoever 
ome and get it, which Germany and her satellites 
ot. More impressive still was the well-nigh complete 
between the European Axis powers and their 
partner, which contrasted strongly with the con 
9 movement ol ships between the three greatest of the 
| Nations. 


T 


Yet within the maritime areas left to the European Axis, 
hipping was important. Germany needed shipping 
Baltic and the North Sea for her campaign against 
and for communications with Scandinavia. She used 

for coastwise trafic between Germany, the Low 


Countries, and France. And while Italy had remained an 


nd an active front had existed across the Mediter 
shipping had been an indispensable means both of 
coastwise transportation and of military communi- 
ns with the Axis armies in North Africa. But the losses 
| by the Axis powers were extremely severe, suf- 
tly so to cause Mr. Churchill on one occasion to re 
that “the destruction of enemy tonnage is proceeding 
most rapid and satisfactory rate.” 
igly little tramp steamer thus occupies an important 
a the shield of naval power. It is less splendid but 
vital than the battleship. But both are ships, and to 
embattled nations there is nothing quite so valuable 
is a ship. 
ne thing to have the implements of sea power and 
quite another to use them wisely. This general handling of 
sof war to realize their purpose is what is known as 
“Strategy.” The term is often confused with “tactics,” which 
refers to 4" localized business of fighting. Admiral Mahan 
proposed a simple criterion to distinguish the two concepts 
-the fact of contact. Where the adversaries are in contact 
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hipping losses during the first two years of the 





we have tactics, but sti ategy transcends cont 
the whole conduct of a war. Ideally, all tactica 


to include 
| problems 
should be handled in a manner to further the st: 


ategic ¢ nd 


| hus, Strate gic Cc nsiderations may demand on the one hand 
that a warship avoid an engagement with a force to which 
it Is not especially inferior (as for example when itiona 
commerce-raiding or reconnaissance mission) or on the 
other hand that it attack and fight to the bitter end even 
whe n hopelessly outclassed. 

[here are certain basic ideas about fighting a war which 
have such gener: il Vie ilidity and Im porte ince as to be known 
as “principles” ot strate gy. But there 1S nothing especial lly 
esoteric about these basic principles. They have been 
garnered by intelligent reading of military history. The 
general treatise on naval strategy happens to be a very re 
cent invention, and the great admirals of the past attained 
their stature without benefit of catechisms. They thought 
their problems through on the basis of common sense and 
experience and arrived at wise decisions. 

However, common sense is not an abundant commodity, 
and the practice of thinking problems through is exceed 
ingly rare, especially among persons whose conclusions are 
untrammeled by responsibility. The layman unacquainted 
with the prev: ailing ideas of strategy will, when confronted 
with a strategic problem, frequently venture unwise pro 
posals. Yet intelligence and an inclination to think are in 
dispensable even when one is conversant with the prin 
ciples—among professionals as well as laymen. Adherence 
to one principle frequently demands violation of another, 
and there is no principle but admits of exceptions he ars 
cannot be fought according to books of rules. T he ad mir 1 
or general who adheres inflexib ly to any set of preconceived 
comm: indme nts is hardly likely to be a victor ; ivainst 
sourceful opponent 


ie 


MicTs 
with specific and inevitably complex problems sometimes 
tends to make them impatient with the age old verities 


Unfortunately, the very preoccupation of command 


l ong-tested doctrines which are utterly simple ire rejected 
in part because of their very simplicity, and in part too be 


cause of the dogma of innovation so preval nt in 


11T . 
ul ive 


We live in a time when the basic theories of naval w 


riare 
re being rejected out of hand by respons ible officers on 


men wholly unwarranted assumption that they do not fit 
modern conditions. One can sav about theory what Mah 


said about matériel: “It is possible to be too quick in 


discarding as well as too slow in adopting 

Naval warfare differs from land warfare in the objectives 
aimed at, the imple ments used, and the characteristics of the 
domain on which it is waged. These are major determinants 
indeed, and we must therefore expect maritim: 


I trategy 
to differ materially from the strategy of land warfare. Ce: 
tain ideas are common to both, but it is a mistake to carry 
over wholesale into the realm of the sea, concepts which 
govern the conduct of war on land. The purpose of naval 
operations is usually much more limited than that of land 
warfare; as a rule navies exist chiefly to aid and sustain 
armies and air forces, and it is the latter which achieve the 
final decision. The warship, which is still the chief instru 
ment of sea power, has no counterpart among the imple 
ments of land warfare for mobility and for tactical and 


strategic independence—the tank, for example, falls far short 
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of it in self-sufficiency. Finally, the sea has few of the ter 
restrial complexities of land. It has nothing resembling rail 
roads or highways; it has no mountains, forests, or rivers; 
it has no centers of population or industry. True, different 
areas of the sea vary in strategic importance, but these vari 
ations are impose d upon the maritime areas by the lands 
which delimit them. 

In saying that sea power is intended to control transpor 
tation—or communications, as military men prefer to call 
it—over the seas during wartime, we mean that it fulfills the 
following functions 

It protects the transfer over water of land and air 
forces and their supplies to those areas where they may be 
used effectively against enemy forces. This may mean 
bringing an army to a hostile coast, which is sea 1-borne in- 
vasion, or to a friendly shore for operations in near-by terri 
tories. 

b) It protects also the transfer of the commodities ot 
ordinary sea-borne trade, including industrial goods and 
what are generally termed “strategic raw materials.” Con 
sidering the complex technology of modern war, this falls 
not far short of including all raw materials. 

c) It prevents the enemy from us ng the sea to tr: ansport 
his own armies on a large scale. This means, among other 
things, that it defends one’s homeland and overseas terri 
tories against invasion. 

d) It exerts military-economic pressure on the enemy 
by preventing him from importing commodities which are 
scarce or lacking in the region under his control. It prevents 
















him also from exporting his products, the proceeds « 
might be used to pay tor commodities received fro; 
tiouous neutrals or tor various services \propagand 
abroad. In modern times it exerts also a none-to 
pressure directly upon neutrals, to prevent them fro: 
ing unduly with the enemy. A navy also adds to th 
upon the enemy s system of inte rnal transportation by 
fering with coastwise or other shipping which norm 
lieves the burden on his internal transport. 

[he only other important use of a navy is as a 1 
heavy artille ry Cor aircraft base) in the direct assault 
land objectives. 

When war began in 1939 naval bombardment w: 
posed by many to be, because of the airplane, an ol 
form of war: but World War II has in fact seen bon 
ments from the sea in much greater number and on 
heavier scale than any other war. On February 22 
Mr. Churchill stated that since the beginning of th: 
ceding year ships of the Royal N avy alone had “bom! 


the enemy coast on 716 occasions. ” During that same peri 


the American Navy had made an almost daily rout 
blasting Japanese positions in the Pacific, and at Kwa 
Atoll had loosed pe rhaps the most intense and concen 


bombardme nt up to that time, whether on land OT sea 
even that bombardment paled against the demonstr 
which began on June 6, 1944, when the naval forces fired 


some 2,000 tons of shells in the first ten or twenty mi! 


‘ 


T) 


‘ n 


tes 


of dahasdsent and continued thereafter for many days t 


give close and invaluable support to the troops. 


Old Fashioned 


But, let’s face it, the infantry is really getting old- 
fashioned. There’s practically nothing left for them to 
do. After the planes get through their job, and the 
tanks get through their job, and ‘the artillery has done 
its job, about the only thing left for the infantry is to 
step in and do all the fighting. —Bos Hore in 1 Never 


Left Home. 
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| vst Lieutenant Arnold L. Bjorklund, Infantry 


For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his 
life above and beyond the call of duty in action with the enemy 
rear Altavilla, Italy, 13 September 1943. When Company I 
tacked a German position on Hill 424, the 1st Platoon led by 
Lieutenant Bjorklund moved forward on the right 
flank to the slope of the hill where it was pinned 
down by a heavy concentration of machine-gun 
and rifle fire. Ordering his men to give covering 
fire, he crept and crawled forward with only three 
hand grenades to a German machine-gun position 
located on a terrace along the forward slope. Ap- 
proaching within a few yards of the position and 
while Ona exposed to enemy fire he 
hurled one grenade into the nest, destroyed the 
gun, and killed three Germans. 

Discovering a second machine gun twenty yards 
to the right on a higher terrace, he moved under 
intense enemy fire to a point within a few yards 
and threw a second grenade into this position, de- 
sroying it and killing two more Germans. The 
ist Platoon was then able to advance 150 yards 
farther up the slope to the crest of the hill, but 
was again stopped by the fire from a heavy enemy 
mortar on the reverse slope. Lieutenant Bjorklund 
located the mortar and worked his way under 
ttle cover to within ten yards of its position 
and threw his third grenade, destroying the mor- 
ar, killing two of the Germans, and forcing the remaining 


three to flee. His actions permitted the platoon to take its 
objectives. 
























Captain Arlo L. Olson, Infantry 


For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his 
life above and beyond the call of duty, on 13 October 1943, 
when the drive across the Volturno River began, Captain Ol- 
son and his company spearheaded the advance of the regiment 
—_ thirty miles of mountainous enemy territory in thir- 
teen days. 

Placing himself at the head of his men Captain Olson waded 
into the chest-deep water of the raging Volturno River and 
despite point-blank machine-gun fire aimed directly at him 
made his way to the opposite bank and threw two hand gre- 
nades into the gun position, killing the crew. When an enemy 
machine gun 150 yards distant opened fire on his company, 
Captain Olson advanced upon the position in a slow, deliberate 
walk. Although five German soldiers threw hand grenades at 
him from a range of five yards, Captain Olson dispatched them 
all, picked up, a machine pistol and continued toward the 
tnemy. Advancing to within fifteen yards of the position he 
shot it out with the foe, killing nine and seizing the post. 

Throughout the next thirteen days Captain Olson led com- 
tat patrols, acted as company number one scout and main- 
ned unbroken contact with the enemy. On 27 October 1943, 
Captain Olson conducted a platoon in attack on a strong point, 
‘awling to within twenty-five yards of the enemy and then 
“arging the position. Despite continuous machine-gun fire 
which barely missed him Captain Olson made his way to the 
gun and killed the crew ih his pistol. When the men saw 
their leader make this desperate attack they followed him and 
overran the Position. 
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SOLDIERS 


By direction of the President, a Medal of Honor has been awarded by the War 
Department in the name of Congress to each of the following Infantrymen. 





Continuing the advance, Captain Olson led his company to 
the next objective at the summit of Monte San Nicola. Al- 
though the company to his right was forced to take cover from 
the furious automatic and small-arms fire, which was directed 
upon him and his men with equal intensity, Captain Olson 
waved his company into a skirmish line and despite the fire 
of a machine gun which singled him out as its sole 
target led the assault which drove the enemy away. 

While making a reconnaissance for defensive 
positions Captain Olson was fatally wounded, 
Ignoring his severe pain, this intrepid officer com- 
pleted his reconnaissance, supervised the location 
of his men in the best defense positions, refused 
medical aid until all of his men had been cared 
for, and died as he was being carried down the 
mountain. 


Technician Fifth Grade Eric G. Gibson, 
Infantry 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at 
risk of life above and beyond the call of duty, on 
28 January 1944, near Isola Bella, Italy, Tech- 
nician Fifth Grade Gibson, company cook, led a 
squad of replacements through their initial bap- 
tism of fire, destroyed four enemy positions, killed 
five and captured two German soldiers, and se- 
cured the left flank of his company during an at- 
tack on a strong point. 

Placing himself fifty yards in front of his new 
men, Gibson advanced down the wide stream ditch known as 
the Fossa Femminamorta, keeping pace with the advance of 
his company. An enemy soldier allowed Technician Fifth 
Grade Gibson to come within twenty yards of his concealed 
position and then opened fire on him with a machine pistol. 

Despite the stream of automatic fire which barely missed 
him, Gibson charged the position, firing his submachine guo 
every few steps. Reaching the position, Gibson fired point- 
blank at his opponent, killing him. An artillery concentration 
fell in and around the ditch; the concussion from one shell 
knocked him flat. As he got to his feet Gibson was fired on 
by two soldiers armed with a machine pistol and a rifle from 
a position only seventy-five yards distant. 

Gibson immediately raced toward the foe. Halfway to the 
position a machine gun opened fire on him. Bullets came 
within inches of his body, yet Gibson never paused in his for- 
ward movement. He killed one and captured the other sol- 
dier. 

Shortly after, when he was fired upon by a heavy machine 
gun 200 yards down the ditch, Gibson crawled back to his 
squad and ordered it to lay down a base of fire while he flanked 
the emplacement. Despite all warning, Gibson crawled 
yards through an artillery concentration and the crossfire of 
two machine guns which showered dirt over his body, threw 
two hand grenades into the emplacement and charged it with 
his submachine gun, killing two of the enemy and capturing a 
third. 

Before leading his men around a bend in the stream ditch, 
Gibson went forward alone to reconnoiter. Hearing an ex- 
change of machine-pistol and submachine-gun fire, Gibson's 
squad went forward to find that its leader had run thirty-five 
yards toward an outpost, killed the machine pistolman, and 
had himself been killed while firing at the Germans. 
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Staff officers and troop commanders look on while Major Genera! 
H. Corlett (seated at left), commanding general of the 7th Infantry Division, studies maps of the battle on Kw 
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ACTION AT 
THE PIGPEN 


By Lieutenant Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 


[HE IST BATTALION, 17th Infantry, passed the day 
of Fel D plus 2 Day 


cleaning equipment, sun bathing, 


ruary 2 on E nnylobegan Island, 
and hunting for souve 
nirs. Ihe latter quest brought grief to two men, one of 
them a staff sergeant named Deini. In fooling with a Jap 
pistol, he shot a comrade in the stomach. It scemed as if the 
man wal | probably die. 

Meanwhile the battalion commander, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Albert W. Hartl, had been given his orders: The Ist 
Battalion would attack Ebeye Island the next morning. It 
would certainly not be a snap assignment like Ennylobegan 
Island. Ebeye ‘the third island north of Kwajalein on the 
eastern side of the atoll, held a Jap seaplane base and was 
known to be strongly garrisoned. 

So Hartl thought the case of Sergeant Deini over and 
figured that having lost one man, he couldn’t afford to lose 
two. He called Deini and he said to him: “I’m not going to 
do anything about you. That man may die. In any case, we 
can't use him this time. That’s your fault. You can square 
it by doing enough fighting for two men. 

Deini, who is a stevedore on the San Francisco docks in 
normal times, took it pretty grimly. 
his best. 

The mile-long, 250-yard wide target island was battered 
throughout that day by naval gunfire and air strikes. In the 
Germann, Hartl’s executive officer, Major Maynard E. 
Weaver, reconnoitered it first from the deck of a destroyer 
and then from a naval observation plane. He was over the 
island for two hours. Most of the buildings seemed to have 
been leveled by the bombardment, but Weaver noticed that 
there were heavy concrete structures and fire trenches still 
in good condition at the north end of the island on the 


He said he would do 


—_ 


made at the south 

end on the lagoon side, it seemed probable that the Ameri 

can right wing would carry vans heaviest burden during the 
ttack. (See map page 41. 

Hartl’s battalion went = KE at 0930 on February 3 after 
a preparatory hour-long bombardment by cruisers and de 
stroyers. The Ebeye Island plan called for an even distri 
bution of force across the island, with both flanks evenly 
As it worked out, 
y no means evenly distributed 
Weaver had seen from the air that the heaviest buildings 
were on the ocean side of the island, where Company A was 
to operate. 

[hat seemed significant; on Kwajalein Island, where the 
fighting was still in progress, the heaviest fighting occurred 
always where the enemy could make most use of his walls 
and cellars. But on Ebeye Island there were no pillboxes, 
fire trenches or underground works of any kind in between 
the shattered buildings. Thus there was little reason for 
personnel to cling to the built-up area as it had no special 
strength. It seems probable that a large-scale redistribution 
of the garrison took place as a result of fire concentrations on 
the outer side of the island and that they chose to defend 
most heavily on the lagoon side because it provided better 
ground cover. Company C carried the fight on the first day. 
One platoon did most of the fighting for the company. 

The landing was unopposed. The 3d Platoon, which was 
to be in support position for the company during the ad 
vance up the island, landed in the first wave with the engi 
neer detachment. The 3d had come ashore in alligators; two 
of them stopped on the reef instead of going to the beach 
and the men had to wade ashore through waist deep water 


ocean side. Since the landing was to be 


weighted with arms and personnel. how 


ever, the enemy was by 





A staff sergeant sounded the clear voice of leadership during the battle 
of the Ist Battalion, I7th Infantry, on Ebeye Island. This is the fourth in the 
series of interviews after battle that followed the Kwajalein Campaign. 
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The assault on Ebeye Island on D plus 3 Day. 






One man fell into a shell hole and lost his BAR in the 
water. Private First Class Angelo Ciccotti stepped into an 
other shell hole with the SCR 536 and promptly drowned 
it out. The platoon pivoted on its left, while the right 
made the swing around, keeping contact with the platoon 
from Company A. 

LVTs kept there machine guns going from 200 yards 
out until they hit the beaches. Buffaloes—sea-going tanks— 
blazed away at the foliage line. The scene grew deathly 
quiet as the line formed and the right swung around the 
southern tip of the island. It came up even. The men then 
went ahead a few yards and halted. The 3d Platoon had 
completed its initial task. The Ist and 2d Platoons, which 
had followed the 3d in by just a few minutes, halted and 
took cover at the beach only long enough to get their bear- 
ings. Then they came through—the Ist on the right, the 2d 
on the left. (See map at bottom of this page.) For about 100 
yards, the line-stalked quietly through the underbrush, the 
men picking their way around uprooted trees and piles of 
débris. 

The Buffaloes had gone on up the beach, ahead of the 
left. Perhaps twenty minutes after the advance started, they 
broke the stillness by volleying inland, some distance ahead 
of the American line. Whether this fire did any hurt to the 
enemy, it had one effect on our own forces. Such was the 
sound that when the first enemy fire crackled above our In- 
fantry line, the men did not sense it as a body. There was 
no sudden, sharp hail of bullets. By squads and by little 
groups, they heard the warning zing-zing-zing ov ethead or 
saw something rip through the foliage above them. The 
noise was giving them no hurt, but by squads and by little 
groups they flattened as they heard the danger mount. It 
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was a characteristic action, typical of the manner in 
Infantry so frequently loses momentum in going th 
brush country. The faults which produce stagnati 
partly tactic: il and partly rooted in human nature. 
That was true of Company C on this particular da 
true of any average Infantry company. W hen the mer 
to earth, they could not see one another. No man 
where the next man lay on right and left. To eax 
came a sense of loneliness. Yet the desire to cling « 
the protecting earth was stronger than the desire t: 
and find one’s fellows. It was not instilled in the squa 
platoon leaders that their first duty on going to ear 
to check the whereabouts of their men so that group 
would develop group action. There was no SOP . 
oint. So they, too, waited until some grew tired of v 


< 


and began calling to their men. Others remained | 
doing ne a “waiting for something to happen.’ 

It seems to be true of the Infantry soldier that his fe: 
of insecurity rises according to the rate of fire which is 
ing against him. His confidence lifts with the lifting of the 
fire. Let him then advance into the area from which the fire 
has come, and unless it resumes, it will require all of th 
driving diligence of his superiors to make him be wary and 
thorough. He can quickly convince himself that all is se 
cure. Many of the Infantry studies from the P: cific con 
firm this point. Company C was to prove it over and ¢ 
this particular day. 

A few yards beyond where the center of the line first felt 
the fire passing ov ethead, there was a deep and wide storage 
bay running toward the lagoon from the left side of the 
road. It looked like a tank ditch. To the right of the r 
some yards on beyond, was a second bay. A large enemy 
blockhouse and an air-raid shelter were on the far side of it 
This was the source of the enemy fire though our men did 
not recognize it as such at the time. 
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The disposition of Company C on the morning of the lancing: 
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‘hem saw the storage bay on the right of the road and 
foured if they could get up to it, they would have a good 
1k. But the automatic fire lowered and closed in on 

,| nd they had to take refuge in a shell crater. The two 
lig nn guns were then brought up and fire was put 
. One squad bounded ahead to the bay and fired 

she aa From the bay, it moved off to the right of the 

took cover behind some palm stumps, end resumed 








second squad still was rearward and was doing no 
there. Sergeant Richard Maples went back to rally it 
s hit by a bullet while talking to Lieutenant Isadore 
stein. The squad came on up to the bay. As the men 
d down into it, heavy automatic fire poured in on 
from the left rear. T hey had to hug the back walls of 
the bay to get away from it, thereby exposing themselves to 
the fire of the enemy. One gunner had the presence of 
mind to put his panel on a rifle and wave it high in the air. 
The fire stopped. The men believed then that the fire had 
from one of our own Buffaloes on the lagoon shore. 
The company line was already sagging beckward, bow- 
hap ed. The Ist Platoon was moving on the right. Its men 
re checked periodically by bursts of enemy fire and the 
rward movement was sustained through the men bound- 
ing onward three or four at a time. There was no real pres- 
sure against them but the circumstances of fire and cover 
were such that they no longer worked in juncture one with 
other. 
Along the lagoon, a half-squad advancing up the beach 
1 also speeded ahead with no interruption to its progress. 
This sector of the beach was clear: there were no Japs work- 
ng the first fringe of cover inshore. So the half-squad went 
on and out-distanced the men on its right. The other half 
came echeloned to the rearward as enemy machine-gun 
ire, coming from the blockhouse on the right of the road, 
developed against the right flank of the platoon. They went 
to earth man by man just inside the treeline. It was a fateful 
pause, for there the artillery found them. Technical Ser- 
geant Walter Feil and Sergeant Carl Swanson were hard 
hit. The wounded were soon carried out but the shock of 
the artillery fire coupled with the effect of the machine-gun 
hre kept them pinned to the ground. They stayed there 
oing nothing. 
. "Thess things contributed to the stretching of the line. 
The center was still well behind, retarded by automatic fire 
which was ranging across both sides of the road. Technical 
sergeant Manford B. Lauderdale, Staff Sergeant John I. 
Inseth, and Private First Class Clay Vanwinkle, with a 
BAR, worked up under this fire, trying to get to the left-hand 
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storage bay. They saw three Japs running from the forward 
helter—the first enemy personnel seen by the company. 

_ Sergeant Seth Stear yelled: “There they go. Get ‘em, 
Rip!” But before Vanwinkle could fire the BAR, they 
ducked into the bush. Grenades were thrown in that direc- 
10n. 

Over on the far right, Private Percy Johnson, the contact 
man with Company A, saw four Japs standing in a clearing 
about seventy-five yards ahead, and slightly left. He yelled 

—- & © Lieutenant Erwin Desmonde, his platoon leader: “Come 
ding. here! I see Japs.” 
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ist Platoon was on the right of the road. Some of 
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The Ebeye Island landings. 


Lieutenant Desmonde looked through his field glasses and 
exclaimed: “By God, they are Japs!” They fired, and so did 
Private First Class Ballard T. Cogar with his BAR. The 
four went down—the first men hit by the company. 

The reports of contact with the enemy by the Ist and 2d 
Platoons reached Lieutenant Charles E. Murphy at the 
company CP within seconds of one another. Lieutenant 
George E. Linebaugh, who commanded, then took the 
extra precaution of ordering a Buffalo to advance up the 
left flank, take station in an advanced position and remain 
in readiness to fire at any enemy coming down the beach. 
He was worried about the half squad on the extreme left 
which was up by itself and in position to be cut off. The 
Buffalo went forward, stopped thirty-five yards short of the 
men on the extreme left and began an indiscriminate fire 
inland which fell among the men who had been checked 
by the artillery. Sergeant Manual Mendez yelled: “Cut out 
that God damn fire!” The Buffalo heard him and drew off 

As the stretching of the line continued through the ad 
vance of the right, men from the center pulled off in that 
direction and a gap appeared. Sergeant Gilbert Montenegro 


and his squad moved up automatically into this breach 
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S/Sgt. Otis Lasswell, Jr. S/Sgt. Pete F. Deini 


from the support, and on reaching the storage bay to left 
of the road, found themselves in the front iine. It was a good 
spot from which to get a clear view of the ground ahead. 
Montenegro saw that the automatic fire which had been 
harassing the center came from the blockhouse to the right 
of the road. The squad stayed there for a few minutes do- 
ing nothing about it. Then the tanks came up. 

They had been ashore quite a while but did not move 
up into the action until Linebaugh phoned Murphy to 
send them along—two tanks on each side of the road so that 
two tanks would arrive in each platoon sector. The pair 
which came up on the left found the ground difficult and 
veered to the road. On the right, one tank got stuck in 
soft ground just short of the front line and the other didn’t 
want to come along until its mate was free. Montenegro 
went to one of the tanks on the left and told the crew over 
the telephone that he wanted the tank to advance against 
the shelter to right of the road. 

The tankers replied that they were taking orders only 
from the battalion commander. Lieutenant Charles E. 
Elliott, Jr., tried it and got the same reply. The tanks re- 
mained in place while there was hot argument back and 
forth as to what authority the tanks were moving under. 
This added to the heat of a day which was already made 
oppressive by large fires which were throwing a choking 
smoke over the whole area. The tanks then told the bat- 
talion commander that they couldn’t proceed because they 
were being fired upon. 

Colonel Hartl replied: “The Infantry is even farther 
forward and it’s receiving fire.” About forty minutes were 
lost during this futile interlude. Coéperation flagged be- 
cause the men in the fire fight thought they had the au- 
thority to assign targets and the tankers had understood 
otherwise. 

During the argument, Privates First Class Gerald 
Draughn and Edward Hodge, who handled the bazooka, 
were ordered by Lieutenant Elliott to move up to an ad 

vanced position on the right of the road and fire at the shel 
ter beyond the blockhouse. Covered by Private First Class 
Emmett Mull with a BAR, who came along behind them, 
they moved sixty yards out front of the company, having 
to go that far before the bazooka could bear on the shelter 
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The survivors figured the fire had come from the Japs hidden 


door. Draughn couldn't see the first rocket because 
charge blew sand back in his eyes. But he thoug! 
a dad. The second hit fair on the entrance. He 
to fire a third when he saw two Japs charging hi 
out the shelter. He yelled: “Get ‘em, Hodge!” and 
shot one man with his M1. The other had alrea 
down. Private First Class Jack Winn, from the 
bay, had winged him with a snap shot. The third r: 
fired into the target. By that time the remainder of | 
had come up to the two men and they remained we 
cover. 

The deadlock between tanks and Infantry was e1 


Pfc. Gerald D. Draughn Pfc. Edward L. Hodge 


a direct order from battalion. One tank moved forward t 
attack the blockhouse. It had been told by the Infanty 
commander to engage with its artillery but it opened *- 
attack with machine guns. The slugs had no effect. 
fifty-yard range the tank then shelled the entrance v * ts 
75mm. gun. The Inf. antry went along with the tank, and 
with this forward surge, the company line again became 
fairly straight. 

The Ist Squad, 2d Platoon, came under automatic fire 
while moving up the right side of the road toward the 
blockhouse. Two men were hit. Others in the squad saw 
Japs taking cover near a burned truck which lay ahead. _ 

Then two more men were hit. These things happened 
just like that—one, two, three—a matter of split seconds 


around the truck and they grenaded the ground al 

it. The fire ceased. They thought the grenades mig sht have 
done it. But what had happened was that a Jap machine 
gun far over on our left was firing across the 

our right. The half-squad moving along the beach put the 
blocks to the machine gun and its crew and cou id see that 
it had been working against the men moving up to the 
blockhouse. 

Private First Class Wilbert Jackson had taken covet 
where he had a good view of the shelter which had bee 
attacked by the bazooka. He saw a Jap rifleman come ou 
of the rear entrance and shot him with his BAR. 

The tank, having blasted the entrance, started on towaté 
the blockhouse. Four Japs rushed it from the doorway 3! 
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n with their position. One threw a grenade in the 
it bounced from the tank and the four Japs were cut 

y fire from all along the Ist Platoon’s position. 
, were the incidents developing from the first brush 
1e enemy, the defeat of his forward positions and the 
tion of some mobility to the company. From the rear, 
mm. mortars had barraged the area of the enemy 
rs within a few minutes after the line stopped moving. 
ire was at 400-yard range, and it was ranging about 
rds over, on the right of the road. At least one burst 
en by the men of the Ist Platoon to hit Japs crouch- 
1 a foxhole. That was the only firing done by the 
sany’s light mortars. When the 2d Platoon came in 
_ it asked Lieutenant Linebaugh to have 81mm. fire 
lown just ahead of its lines. He refused. He figured 
the left was so badly strung out at the time that any fire 
which could be put down safely would also be ineffective 
insofar as the enemy immediately engaged was concerned. 
One BAR man, Private First Class James H. Gatlin, had 
carried on a one-man mop-up campaign during the first 
phase of the fighting, working over every débris pile at close 
range with his weapon. He had been pensively regarding 
one pile of palm and broken foliage when he saw it move. 
He fired into it, then lifted the branches and found two 
dead Japs, their wounds oozing blood. He then went on, 
firing into other piles, holding the BAR over sideways so 
that instead of climbing, it went forward, and then turning 
it over and sweeping it back across again..In one other pile 
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have HM he collected three dead Japs after giving it a burst of fire. 
ychine As the platoon had come forward, it had received a few 
int rounds of sniper fire. When this happened, one or two men 
ut - began firing at the tops of the few palms which remained 
ee that standing. This was contagious. More men fired at the tree 
to ti tops, meanwhile paying little regard to the rubble piles and 
brok foliage through which they passed. If no fire came 
cove ‘tom it, they presumed it was safe. It was only when our 
d beet men began to drop from rifle fire well back of the lines, 
me OM and the spraying of the tree tops yielded nothing, that our 
J =™en ‘earned to prowl everything they came to, either by 
towall dosino it with rifle fire or tossing in a grenade. The BAR 
ay 3S" proved an excellent weapon for this kind of work. 
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The Ist Platoon, having freed itself with the aid of the 
tanks, couldn’t understand why the 2d Platoon wasn’t 
going ahead. Neither could Company A, which had been 
moving along easily on the ocean side of the island. The line 


was supposed to remain dressed. The elements on the 
right, although less than bow-shot distance from the men 
who had been checked on the lagoon side, were as remote 
from them in sympathy and in situation as if they had been 
on another island. 

Derisive calls drifted over from the right flank. “You can’t 
win a war sitting on your tails.” That galled the men on the 
left even more than the invidious comparisons made by the 
battalion staff over the telephone. “If Company A is able 
to get forward, why can’t the left flank of Company C go 
ahead?” The 2d Platoon had no ready answer to any of these 
critics. Engaged as it was, it had no way of knowing that it 
was carrying the load for the battalion and the others were 
comparatively unengaged. The rear couldn't get this view 
of the situation. 

On the other flank, things were proceeding at such a 
leisurely pace that when the canteens began to run low, 
the men had time to cut up coconuts which littered the 
ground when the artillery ceased mauling the trees. That 
flank moved ahead by slow, easy stages to avoid getting too 
far beyond the 2d Platoon’s position. Its experiences were in 
ironic contrast to what had transpired on the left. 

The blockhouse by the road was well battered when the 
tank ceased firing upon it. There were several gaping holes 
by the doorway, through which a dead Jap lay sprawled. 
One of the men from Ist Platoon tossed a couple of gre 
nades inside and then the line passed on. Before the sup 
port got up to it, Staff Sergeant Otis Lasswell, Jr., saw a man 
from Company D shoot a second Jap as he stuck his head 
out the door. This made Lasswell wonder if anyone had 
cleaned out the shelter. He asked Lieutenant Daniel A. 
Blue if anything had been done t 
the tank. Blue didn’t know. A bulldozer was then brought 
up to seal the entrance. The driver looked the place over, 
said: “It’s too hot for me,” and turned back toward the rear. 

Lasswell went after a fame thrower. The flame was shot 
into all three entrances. The operator then climbed on top 
the shelter and shot the flame through a six-inch vent in the 
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roof. “There’s no one in there now,” he said to Lasswell 
when he got down. Lasswell agreed. They started to walk 
away. Five Japs came out of the shelter with their hands up. 
One had been hit by a shell and died shortly after. Another 
had a slight burn on the arm. The other three hadn’t been 
touched. 

While they were collecting the Japs, a kitten walked out 
of the shelter. The troops played with it long enough to dis- 
cover that it was shell-shocked. When put in any one po- 
sition, it would stay just that way and blink at them. Lieu- 
tenant Desmonde left them stunting with the kitten and 
trying to stand it on its head. He went on over to the left to 
see what was holding the 2d Platoon. He wanted to get his 
own men forward and he figured maybe the boys on the 
other end of the line needed a little prodding. 

The Ist Platoon’s 2d and 3d Squads had moved up to 
the shelter on the right. During the approach, a couple of 
Japs were seen sitting in the doorway. They ducked back 
inside. The enemy having disappeared, the men took no im- 
mediate steps to complete his ruin. They stretched out on 
ground around the shelter, resting, and waiting for the 
company’s left to get in motion. Half an hour passed. Private 
First Class Elmer Powell leaned against one end of the 
shelter, eating a candy bar. At the other end of it, a Jap 
machine gun fired periodic wild bursts toward Company A. 
The Ist Platoon’s men saw the Jap was just wasting am- 
munition so they let him have his fun. On the ocean side 
of the shelter, around the corner from Powell, was another 
low entryway. A second Jap popped out of it, carrying a 

machine gun. He stumbled on the step and the gun went 
off, alerting the Americans nearby. 

Private First Class Hjalmar Pederson lay in a shell hole 
opposite the entrance. Without raising his voice, he said to 
the man next to him: “My Got, de’re cooming oudt.” His 
second shot crumpled the Jap. Powell dropped his candy 
bar and leaped for the nearest cover, ten yards off. Cogar 
threw a grenade. It dropped fair into the far opening and 
exploded right under the Jap who had been shooting to- 
ward Company A. There was quiet for a minute or two. 
Then five distinct explosions were heard inside the shelter. 

The men figured that that number of Japs had blown 
themselves up. Under the sudden excitement, their mood 
changed instantly from extreme carelessness to pronounced 

caution. They stood at a respectful distance and heaved 
ten grenades at the doorway. Then they improvised a satchel 
charge by wiring six blocks of TNT together with a detona- 
tor and tossed it in the door. It exploded with a loud report 
and blew dirt and timber from the building. Immediately 
after, the platoon advanced to a position beyond the shelter. 
Sergeant Romaine Kitcheon, spotter for the mortars, took 
up a post behind some sand-filled oil drums which protected 
the entrance to the shelter. He heard a noise, looked up, 
saw a Jap emerging and shot him through the head. 

As the day wore on past noon, the battle lost its sweat for 
the men of Ist Platoon. The fires still blazed about the 
island but a strong wind from the eastward was whipping 
the smoke to the lagoon side. The men saw no sign of the 
enemy. They were through shooting for the day. They 
idled behind the palm stumps and in small shell craters and 
if they snoozed now and then in the strong sunlight, the 
enemy took no action to rouse them from their slumber. 


aa 


They knew that the left must be having some troub 
cause they could hear the rattle of automatic fire and s:or 
of grenades exploding on that flank. But that was som: one 
else s fight and the sounds signified little more to them ¢\1an 
did the distant rumble of the artillery breaking over K 
lein Island where the battle of the 32d and 184th [icg; 
ments was wearing into its third day. That one hundred 
yards of mangled palm forest which separated the two pla- 
toons made all the difference, and their imaginations 
not bridge the distance. It was as well so. They could d 
nothing to help the 2d Platoon and rest is good for wear 
feet wherever it is to be had. They marked time and they 
enjoyed the afternoon. 
A stray chicken (feathered) wandered into the area 
Three of the men ran it down. Then came a pig—a 150 


pound pig, one of the farm boys present estimated. ‘The 
pig seemed unconcerned but was straying back from some 
where up in the battle area. Lieutenant Feinstein had found in 


a grass rope among some Jap stores and was carrying it 
around for a souvenir. He suggested to Kitcheon that they 
capture the pig, in lieu of anything better to capture. “And 
I will tie it by the neck,” Feinstein said. 

“It won't work,” said Kitcheon. “You can’t hold pigs 
that way.” But he and Private First Class Raymond Coch- 
ran ran the pig down. Cochran caught it by the hin. N leg 
The pig squealed and dragged him along the ground and 
everyone yelled. He and Kitcheon then roped it around the 
hind legs. In a few minutes, it broke away and ran grunt 
ing cowned the rear. The men kidded Kitcheon. They won 
dered where the pig had come from. The men of 2d Pla 
toon could have told them 

While the 2d Platoon hed stayed pinned to the ground 
in the hour-long lapse which followed its buffeting by the 
artillery, two medium tanks stood steady in the ground oc 
cupied by the support squad. They took no part in the 
action. The platoon leader tried to talk with the crews. But 
they didn’t respond to the telephone and they wouldn't open 
up when he hammered on the armor. The foot soldiers saw 
all of this and the reaction upon their own spirits was 
characteristic; the records of the Central Pacific operation 
show consistently that when tanks and Infantry are sup 
posed to be working in close combination and the tanks 
won't move, the Infantry is reluctant to go forward. The 


presence of immobilized tanks is a depressant. They can Cer 
stall the movement of an Infantry that on its own might be Hor 
‘ quite willing. The 2d Platoon got hung on this rock. Motion ea 
was at last restored when on direct order from Colonel ing 
Hartl via the radio, the tanks came on up into the gr: und ; 
held by the assault line. As ¢| 
The scattered groups of the platoon responded im: medi nd 
ately, and without order. As the tanks came through they mm 
got up from their cover and moved toward the enemy, even | 
though a wild, harassing fire from rifles and automatic dy 
weapons continued to break over the front. Twenty-five J 7), 
yards farther along, one tank threw a track on a coconut ther 
log, and went out of the action. The other tank kept go 
It stayed buttoned up and there was no communicatio: The 
tank would lurch forward fifteen or twenty yards, the [n- The 
fantry going along with it or a little behind it. Then the 
tank would stop; the crew wanted to be sure that the In poi, 
fantry was still with them. The Infantry would flow on and 
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the sides of it. When the tank again saw the Infan- 
ahead, it would come through and take the lead for 
r score of yards. 

as a crazy, jerky advance, continued like a game of 
But it was appropriate to the situation. For the 
nt, both arms needed the assurance which came from 
esence of the other. As for the Infantry movement, 
f the men proceeded at a walking gait with weapons 
h port and others bounded from cover to cover. They 
is not on order but according to their own initiative. 
first man in a group spurted for cover, the others in 
sroup did the same. If two or three in another group 
d walking out, the whole group proceeded at that gait. 
Gradually the rest of the line moved up to abreast of the 
“quad which had held the advanced position on the 
hey advanced perhaps 125 yards when the squad mov- 
ing just within the line of cover along the shoulder of the 
beach saw a Jap caliber .50 air-cooled gun off to its left about 
twenty feet. The gun was pointed in the direction of the 
morning landings and is presumed to be the weapon which 
hit three men in the headquarters group when they came 
in on a later wave. The tank had passed on beyond the gun 

ifter firing a machine-gun burst down into the pit. 

Sergeant Roger Horning crawled up to within about ten 

of the gun and fired one round from his M1 into the 
magazine. The gun blew up. Some of the men covered him 
ind he crawled up to the pit and looked in. He was face to 
tace with a live Jap who blinked at him; they were so close 
they could have bumped heads. It ‘ ‘scared the living 
out of Horning. He flopped back into a shell hole just 
he edge of the pit, a grenade in his right hand and a rifle 
in his left. As he recoiled, he threw the grenade. It came 
ght back at him, rolling down the sand and settling at his 
teet. He looked at it and kept looking at it; he didn't think 
either of touching it or of moving away from it. His 
thought and his body were paralyzed. The grenade was a 
~ Seconds passed and he realized that the grenade 
asn't going to explode. He jumped up and ran back to 
he squad, yelling for grenades. There were none at hand. 
He ran farther back, yelling for a flame thrower. Someone 
signalled him that it was out of order. 

Returning to the pit, he found that Sergeant Robert 
Genung had come up with an improvised satchel charge. 
Horning threw it at the pit, but he was excited and the 
cast was wild. The charge exploded across the surface, spin- 

brs: gun around. The two BAR men who had been 

ing Horning walked up to the pit, firing as they went. 
ie ey reached the edge, one BAR ran out of ammunition 
“b tt ie other jammed. They scurried back to make the 
necessary readjustments. 

‘This time,” said Horning, “one of you fire during the 
idvance and the other hold fire until you reach the pit.” 
hat was what they did. As they pumped lead into the pit, 
hey saw one Jap fall but they could not see what was be- 
yond him. 
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[he spider holes began just beyond this gun position 
The beach proper, w hich had been unoccupied during the 
irst stage of the advance, had been organized from this 
point on with small pits just large enough to hold one man 
ind in such juxtaposition to holes on beyond it that the oc- 
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cupant could move in either direction to quick cover. The 
holes had been covered with tin sheeting, palm fronds or 
other camouflage material, and could not be seen from a ten 


foot distance. Amid these nests of small and rude individual 

sitions was an occasional redoubt built solidly of logs and 
arwerde with oil drums or iron sheeting, so that along the 
beach the enemy ground was much like a crude trench 
system organized in depth. Flanking the lagoon, railroad 
iron had been cabled to the coconut trees to repel tanks or 
other vehicles coming ashore. The 2d Platoon was taking 
the general position in flank but because of the detail of the 
ground, there was menace in every direction. 

As Horning crawled on beyond ‘the flank of the machine 
gun pit, he saw a layer of palm fronds on the ground twenty 
yards to the fore. Quite suddenly the palms moved, as if 
from pressure below, and he knew there was a Jap there. 
He told Lieutenant Elliott what he had seen, and Elliott 
ordered him to go forward and prowl the spot. 

He crawled on, five, six yards, then he yelled back to 
Elliott: “I won't go on until I'm sure there’s no one in that 
pit.” Elliott threw three grenades in the pit. Horning heard 
them explode, and he crawled on. He got up to the fronds 
and under the edges he saw a black pit and something mov- 
ing within. He pulled the pins of two grenades and rolled 
them over the edge. Both exploded. The Jap inside the hole 
took death sitting down. 

Private First Class Robert Everett had crawled up to 
Horning while he was working. He then crawled on around 
the hole. Horning, preoccupied with the grenades, didn't 
see Everett rise up and stand with his back to another patch 
of fronds just beyond the first hole. When his gaze rose, 
there was just time to yell: “Watch it!” 
the second hole was making a 


A Jap from out of 
flying tackle at 
knees. Everett spun out of it, and as he twisted, h 


Everett's 
e jammed 
the muzzle of his BAR against the Jap’s head and pulled the 
trigger. They went down.together, but only Everett got up 

That was the way it went. The holes were everywhere. 
Each one had to be searched from close up. Every spot 
where a man might be hiding had to be stabbed out. So 
greatly was the beach littered with broken foli: age that it was 
like looking through a haystack for a few poisoned needles 

Before the Ist and 3d Squads gave over this kind of 
duty for the day, two men had been killed and eight 
wounded by fire from the spider holes. The attention of all 
hands had to be focused on the foreground. The fire which 
cut the men down came from the spider holes farther up the 
line. It was the kind of bitter going that made it necessary 
for the junior leaders to constantly prod their men. The 
leader of the 3d Squad had been trying to get his men for 
ward against the fire. Private First Class John Treager 
bounded forward about ten yards, hit the dirt, fired a few 
shots with his BAR and crumpled with a bullet in his head 

Somewhat farther along, a bayonet was seen sticking up 
through a patch of fronds. The Jap crouched within it 
hadn't room to draw in the whole length of his weapon 
Private First Class Edward Fiske fired his BAR at the hok 
the dried fronds caught fire from the tracers. At that point 
Fiske ran out of ammunition. 

Private First Class Julian Guterrez then took up the fire 
with his M1. He stood directly above the hole and fired 
down into it. Then the hole exploded; the Jap inside had 
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turned a grenade on himself. A man’s shattered arm came 
flying out of the hole and hit Guterrez on the shoulder, 

splattering blood all over his face and clothing. The arm 
bounced off and fell to the side. As Guterrez looked at it, 
fascinated and horror-stricken, he saw another bayonet ris- 
ing out of a patch of fronds just beyond the outstretched and 
still quivering fingers. He yelled to a man behind him. The 
man relayed a grenade and Guterrez pitched it with all of 
his might into the patch of fronds. It erupted a shower of 
palm omnia and blood and flesh. 

Guterrez reeled over toward the lagoon to cleanse himself 
of the blood. Betore he could reach the water, in sight of all 
the other men, he vomited all over the beach. Minutes 
passed before he could gather himself together again. 

By this time 2d Platoon, officers and men, had lost all 
sense of time. They had come along for several hours, clear- 
ing the frond coverings from the spider holes with their 
bayonets, where they did not first blast them after detecting 
some sign of the enemy. They were dog tired. Their losses 
had been fairly heavy. Yet oddly enough, most of them 
thought it was late morning though the day had worn into 
late afternoon. Lieutenant Linebaugh had given battallion 
a report on casualties. He then talked to Lieutenant Elliott 
about a relief. Elliott went around to his men and told 
them to halt in place until the 3d Platoon came through. 

Lieutenant Blue told his men to drop packs and gas masks 
and the 3d moved up, two squads on the line. Each squad 
had two scouts out front, the leading scout moving about 
fifteen to twenty yards ahead of the platoon and the second 
splitting the distance back to the line. No tanks went for- 
ward with the men; it wasn’t the kind of fight in which 
tanks could do much good. However, the situation was 
quiet for the moment. When the 3d reached the front, the 
men of the 2d were sitting around tight-mouthed. There 
was no fire. 

The platoon advanced at a walk in squad column and 
ke pt going. As they passed the 2d, Genung said to Blue: 

“Tell your men that they must watch out for the spider 
They must search every one of them.” Lieutenant 
Blue then saw for the first time what 2d Platoon had been 
up against. As far as he could see up the beach, there was a 
reticulation of the palm frond patches which meant danger 
to his men. He passed the word to them: “Go at every patch 
with fire first and then with your bayonet.” He kept telling 
them that that was what they must do. 

They moved on twenty-five, thirty, forty yards. There was 
no enemy fire. The men searched the first few lines of holes 
diligently, ripping the fronds off with their bayonets. They 
found nothing. Lieutenant Blue noticed that ‘they had al- 
ready begun to ease up, hitting a hole and then skipping 
a hole. They went on another twenty-five yards. The man 
ahead of Blue ste pped across a frond patch and kept on 
moving. 

Blue yelled: “God dammit, what are you doing—stepping 
across a hole you're supposed to search. There may be a Jap 
in there.” A Jap rifle lay across the hole. From underneath, 
a hand reached up for it before Blue could close the distance. 
Blue saw the hand; saw, also, that five of his men were 
bevond it. He took the chance and fired at the hand. The 
bullet split the hand at the knuckles. The Jap had started to 
rise, but Blue’s rifle was so close that the blast knocked him 
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holes. 


back again and the helmet flew from his head. Blue fir 
slugs into the back of the Jap’s head. 

“Start looking into every hole or we'll all be killed 
shouted to his men. 

It was then that Staff Sergeant Pete Deini, who had 
dentally shot a man on Ennylobegan Island, came 
fight. Deini had been walking along like the others, | 
been doing a lot of thinking. He knew there was som 
wrong with the platoon. He could feel it. He kn 
men were afraid. He felt fear in himself. But he wo: 
how he could feel it in the others. Then he got it. T| 
geants had clammed up. The men were accustom 
hearing them bark. When they didn’t, the men kn« 
sergeants were fearful, and they could not rally thei 
confidence. 


He found what to him was the obvious answer: S 


body had to talk it up and keep talking it up; it 

enough simply to act or to bark an order after thing 
gone wrong. He saw his duty and throughout the 
the afternoon he spark-plugged the whole operation. M 


from group to group, he showed them how the thing 


to be done, and he talked as he worked. When he saw 


hesitate in front of a spider hole, he went through t! 
ripped the fronds away, and used the bayonet, if the bayoner 


was needed. 
As he worked, he talked without ceasing: 


estimate that Deini in person cleared out at least 


per cent of the positions covered by the platoon and tha 
thoroughness of the other men was due almost wholly 


him. The other men acknowledged it, only they said 
lieutenant shot too low when he credited Deini with 


half of the work. The man does not talk well. He has an 
impediment in his speech. But his was the clearest voic 
sounded by a junior leader during the invasion of the Kv 


jalein Atoll. 


Spider holes in large number still confronted the left ot 
the platoon when the right came up to an obstacle of a dif 


ferent kind. Between the road and the shoulder of the b 
the ground fell away into a deep swale which had | 


cleared for about seventy-five feet in both directions. Wit! 


in the swale was a shelter for pigs. Vines grew all aro 
oF 
ia the 


and over it and tin sheeting had blown down arour 


sides so that it was impossible to see clearly what lay withir 
Forward of this penned area was another small structure 


a shed or feed house—lying close to the road. 


The left flank, moving along the beach, was about abreast 


of the pen but had not yet seen it, when Private First 
Vern Howell, the front scout of the right-hand ey 


alongside it. He stepped up to the nearest corner and 


second scout, Private Clifford Hahn, caught up wit! 
Howell was puzzled. It was his first time in the line 
“What is the front line like?” he asked Hahn. 
“You're it,” said Hahn. “Didn’t you know it?” 
“But what do you do?” 
Hahn replied: “You just keep going until you se 
one shooting at you. And you keep looking all ar 
Howell kept going. The squad had come on ' 


with him and the two scouts continued on, Howell s 


rest ot 


“Come 
You can do the same thing. Watch me. There are mor 
of them. Keep busy. Keep moving. Keep your eyes open 
Then he moved on to another hole. It was Lieutenant Blu 
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squatted at the for 





ner of the enclosure. 








began to straighten 

he came _half-erect, 

the pen and the little 

9 riddled him. The 

the squad saw his 

rk, but he did not fall. 

H ged over against the 
the enclosure. 
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ter. Deini saw it, realized that 
it was pointed straight at him, 
ducked instantly. Private First 
Class Nick E. Eloff was stand 
ing behind Deini and the bul 
let hit him in the wrist. Deini 
saw that the couldn't get the 
Jap marksman from that side, 
and he whipped back to the 
right where there was a good 
opening. He shot the Jap 
with his rifle. Then he ran 


e out of ammunition, reached 
m th had come from. They for more and found that a Jap 
weren't sure whether Howell grenade had cut away his am 
1e- was dead. But the sight of munition belt and half of one 
n't him standing there galvanized trouser leg. He had felt the 
ad ther The squad from the Entrance to a Jap dugout. burst but hadn't believed 
of beach moved up to the left was that close. He called for a 
12 | the enclosure. The right squad pressed up against satchel charge and he heaved it far over the rail at the spot 
iad They could not lie prone and fire. To bear upon where he had seen the grenade thrower’s hand come up 
en he : n at all, they had to stand erect and shoot down into from above the timber. There was a terrific explosion which 
m they gave it everything they had—BAR and rifle shook down the building inside the pen. Private First Class 
net , grené nades and finally ‘satchel charges. Thomas Burrescia brought up his flame thrower on the 
Private First Class Edwin Jeffers, a BAR man, ran up to _ beach side and tried to reach the mass of wreckage with it. 
n within n reaching distance of where Howell stood, put his But the wind was too strong and the flame blew back on 
\ore BAR on the hole through which the Jap volley had poured, our men. 
n kept on firing until he was called back by his platoon All of this time, battalion was prodding company to get 
ler, who figured that Jeffers would get it if he stayed the platoon forward, and company in turn was prodding 
Aft, re. The Gee was still hot. A first-aid man got up to the Lieutenant Blue. He was told to leave the target to Com 
the n who were firing along the rear of the pen. Howell was pany B which would do the mop-up job. But Blue figured 
y nted out to him. The men figured if he could stand he _ that the commanders were much too remote from his situa 
hei still be alive. tion to judge of it. As the pen grew quiet and it ippeared 
on| Do you think I can get up there?” the aid man asked that the Jap detachment which had driven the pigs out of 
5 Sergeant Lasswell. their cover was pretty well liquidated, he still did not wish 
oice [hat's up to you,’ Lasswell answered, “I can’t tell you to leave the safety of his rear in Company B’s hands. He 
x g couldn’t see the support force, and he wanted to be sure. 
He asked another man and got the same answer. So the Ist Squé id moved around the pig pen by way of the 
ft [he aid man didn’t say anything. He took one more look beach and took position in front of the pen. The support 
1d rd and then ran toward Howell. That was too much squad came up to the line on the left and the platoon con 
ye tor Private First Class Jeffers. He couldn’t stand the idea tinued forward. A medium tank came along a few minutes 
bee {the man going out alone, and he too went running for- _ later and after the covering squad had moved out of muzzle 
Vitl rd to cover with his BAR. They reached Howell. The blast range, the tank fired three rounds of 75HE into the 
un man took hold of his shoulder. The figure fell over, and _ pen. Still, a live Jap was caught crawling from the pen on 
1 th the manner of the fall, the men of the squad knew _ the following morning. 
h v dead. Jeffers and the aid man tore back for cover. Spider holes confronted the left of the line for another 
ire- lhe fight went on. Lasswell, looking through the rails of 150 yards. Deini again led the way through them, working 
pen saw a wounded Jap lifting a rifle. He fired three fourfold as hard as any other and talking to the men all of 
breast ugs into him. At each hit, the Jap shook all over but kept the time. They reached another Jap air-raid shelter then 
Class ling toward Lasswell. pulling himself with his elbows. A medium tank was sent against it. The tank was still 
\me 1 cave him four more bullets and the man died. pumping 75 shells into it when C ompany B came through 
1 the Deini had grenaded the pen from the right and had heard and Lieutenant Blue’s men fell back to the mop-up po 
hin 1m as the grenades went off. He then ran around _ sition. 
eft of the pen. Sergeant Steinkamp saw a Jap mov- As for the soldier who had been wounded by a bullet 
ng toward the rails on the left and killed him with his from a Jap pistol on Ennylobegan Island, the Medical Corps 
hrst | A rifle poked up through the vines in the cen- managed to save him for another battle. 
some- 
oe af Sf 
> feet 
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Peace With Power: Two Realistic Books 


(Reviewed by LIEUTENANT BERNARD BRODIE, USNR) 


‘For how we live is so far removed from how we ought assume, as Wilson did in 1919, that the man of tomorr 
to live, that he who abandons what is done for what ought — will be a far nobler being than the man of yesterday 
to be done will rather learn to bring about his own ruin are certainly doomed to disappointment and perhay 
than his preservation.” Machiavelli, who wrote these words, aster. If, on the other hand, they assume that the man yw 
has been “too often taxed for his impieties,” as an old will be called upon to implement tomorow’s peace 
writer quaintly put it; but his greatness as an interpreter of _ pretty much the same creature we have always known 
politics lay in his constant endeavor, within admittedly nar- are proceeding on solid premises and not illusory ones 
row limits, to see things as they really were. Realism has _ they can still succeed in shaping something better than 
not been conspicuous among the host of recently published have ever had before. 
books on how to win the peace, and the fact that they pre- The mere tact that international wars are possibl 
sent such refreshing exceptions to the rule is the first point because of the absence of an irresistible world au 
which commends Mr. Schwarzschild’s Primer of the Com- does not itself indicate a solution. To be effective suc! 
ing World and Dr. Fox's The Super-Powers, which com authority would have to have about as much power « 
plement each other remarkably. Both authors mercilessly component units as the United States Government h 1S 
tear down the fetishes worshipped by so many professional _ jts own citizens. Apart from the fact that one might | 
peace planners, and in so doing perform a much-needed con- mately have some misgivings about such an authority 
structive operation. Both are guided in their planning by the _ sential point is that its est: iblishment would be “the n 
famous dictum of Bismarck that “Politics is the art of the  traordin: iry event in world history.” 


possible.” 


Chus disposing of the “all or nothing” school, who 
bound to be defeatist in their attitudes toward any peact 
which attempts to exploit the possible, ! Mr. Schwarzschil 
admits that the only alternative is a more enlightened kin¢ 
of power politics. The abuse heaped upon power po! 
is not only silly but dangerous. If we looked upon 
“politics of not bei ng overpowered,” it might att: 
respect which is its dus. We would be much h:z appic ( 
the author contends, if between 1933 and 1939 ° 
elementary kind of politics had not been as gi 
weakened.” 


Mr. Schwarzschild’s book is more than its title indicates; 
it is an essay on the elements of international politics, a hard- 
boiled analysis on how to think about the peace. Mr. 
Schwarzschild has small tolerance for the pedant engrossed 
with his blueprints and his legalisms. The academician who 
attributes all our present evils to this or that defect in the 
League of Nations Covenant, or the “federationist” who 
would transfer the experience of American domestic politics 
to the wholly dissimilar field of international politics, is in 
the author's eyes the first and most dangerous source of 
errors and disappointments. ‘ ‘He has learned nothing and 


hel It is obvious that so long as the “Big Three” an 
forgotten nothing. 


world’s powers remain united in their basic aims 
major conflagration is impossible. But how, the aut! 
can we assume that they will remain together? “] 
that has preserved unity during the fighting is th« 


*Primer of the Coming World. By Leopold Schwarzschild. New York: and the meaning of v ictory is ‘precisely to break 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1944. 309 Pages; $3.00 which has created this unity.” The consistency wi 
The Super-Powers. By William T. R. Fox. New York: Harcourt Brace 


& Company, 1944. 184 Pages; $2.00. this fact is glossed over is disquieting. ‘ ‘In current 
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The author begins with the proposition that “all projects 
for a new world must first be analyzed with reg gard to the 
question: For what kind of man are they designed?” If they 












WKS 











the most glaring weakness in all the projects for 
ing a world authority seems to be accepted as a 
ase for it.” No world organization consisting of in- 
it states is reliable so long as means are not dis- 
for ensuring the continued agreement of its mem- 
id Mr. Schwarzschild’s conclusion, forthright though 
is that there is no guarantee of continued agree- 


‘herefore concludes that while the creation of some 
world authority is an experiment which must be 


un iken and which may succeed, a peace settlement 
ant e made which can survive even if this experiment 

| he answer seems to be a variation on the old custom— 
lately honored more in the breach than in the observance— 
of trust in God and keep your powder dry. On the latter 
point the author is quite eloquent. “The authority bent 


upol ee or stopping a war must itself be ready to 
wage ’ Disarmament, reliance upon economic sanctions, 


and aie panaceas were the “rosy illusions of an age 
which was rich in rosy illusions.” 

\fter taking time out to explode anew (the work has 
been done before) some of the myths of the inter-war period 
on the causes of wars—particularly the myth that these 
causes are primarily economic and that wars are usually oc- 
casioned by wicked financiers—Mr. Schwarzschild strikes 
an optimistic note by asserting that freedom from fear of 
Germany will go a long way toward freedom from fear of 

r. But the detached reader, even if he accepts the doctrine 

t Germany has been the initiator or at least the key to 
European aggression over the last hundred years, will 
wonder if the author is not falling into the very trap he has 
« well exposed. For in advocating not only the complete 
jemilitarization but also the large-scale occupation of Ger- 
many “for at least fifty or sixty years’—correctly asserting 
that if this is done added measures such as dismemberment 
are not only unnecessary but unwise—Mr. Schwarzschild is 
guilty of his first and most important lapse from realism. 
If the man of tomorrow is going to be the same animal as 
the man of yesterday, we may be certain that a generation 
which cannot even remember the war will not insist upon 
the wholly unpleasant job of occupying a nation which can 
be trusted to bewail vociferously the “injustices” imposed 
upon her. And it would seem that the first requirement of 
any peace is that it be one which the victors will be prepared 
to enforce for more than five or ten years. 

In pressing home the distinction between basic and 
super-imposed” war aims, however, the author has per- 
tormed a most valuable service. One remembers too well 
such silly statements as, “True, we are fighting against 
Hitler, but what are we fighting for?” For this reviewer's 
money, the elimination of the threat of world mastery by 
Hitler is a war aim perfectly sufficient unto itself. As the 


uth 


author points out, the dislocation caused by war may legiti- 

he used to effect much needed domestic or interna- 
tional reforms, but it is dangerous to identify those reforms 
with the basic issues of the war. For the disappointments 
which are bound to ensue provoke a distorted “disillusion- 
ment” of the kind which effectively prevented the western 
powers from anticipating or preparing for the present crisis. 


Dr. Fox's book takes up where Mr. Schwarzschild’s 
logically ends. The nations which Fox aptly designates the 
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“Super-Powers” are the United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia; and where Schwarzschild is content to say that all 
will be well if these nations agree and disastrous if they do 
not, Dr. Fox proceeds to examine and evaluate the e lements 
which operate for or against such agreement. The premises 
with which he begins, however, are very similar to Schwarzs 
child’s and equally pungently worded. “It is a peculiarly 
American notion,” he says, “to assume that problems in a 
world of power politics can be solved by creating a world of 
no-power politics.” The dream of an “international police 
force” he rejects as impossible of achievement and almost 
certainly ineffective if achieved only on the scale proposed 
by its advocates. There is no substitute, for the present at 
least, for armed force in the hands of sovereign nations; 
and that force should therefore be regarded as normal and 
subject to manipulation for good rather than as something 
anachronistic and wholly repugnant. 

In discussing relations between the United States and 
Great Britain, Dr. Fox proceeds along lines which other 
authors have made somewhat familiar but which none has 
analyzed so systematically and so well. His analysis of re 
lations between the Anglo-American bloc on the one side 
and Russia on the other covers, however, relatively un 
charted territory. His rather hopeful conclusions are based 
on what he conceives to be the comparative invulnerability 
of the Anglo-American bloc and of the Soviet Union from 
attack by the other; the extreme improbability of resort to 
war between Britain and the United States; the approximate 
territorial satiety of all three; the greater risk from Germany 
than from each other; and the obvious advant: ige of econ- 
omy in joint “8 

In regard to ¢ yermany, Dr. Fox points out that her geo 
graphic position will continue to “be such as to make a 
minimum of military power of maximum effect.” The great 
danger to world peace in the future is therefore another 
“competitive appeasement of a reviving Germany.” Thus, 
between the risks of acting as if she will not, “the lesser risk 
is cle: arly that based on expectation of Sovi 1et good faith 
Otherwise, United States policy will facilitate the reconsti 
tution of German power and the rebuilding of Festung 
Europa which we are now laboriously and painfully dis- 
mantling.” In other words, predicting international affairs is 
very unlike weather predicting, for in the former our pre 
dictions and the acts which iow from them are bound to 
have a powerful effect on the actual event. 

Not the least contribution in Dr. Fox’s excellent book 
is his portrayal (and denunciation) of what he calls the 
“verbalization” characteristic of American foreign policy in 
the past. Prospective aggressors have been considerably en 
couraged by our proclivity for “diplomatic declarations 
which are highly general in denouncing aggression and 
highly specific in promising not to impleme nt the declara 
tion in any way. 

The kind of thinking demonstrated by Messrs. Schwarzs 
child and Fox proves the fallacy of the old aphorism that 

“Truth is the first casualty of war.” It is of course always 
dangerous to suppose that now we are getting down to final 
truth, but it seems to this reviewer that with these two books 
we are beginning—after five years of war—to get down to 
the elementary facts of life concerning international rela 
tions. 
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Apology 

The editors sincerely regret that in the October JouRNAL 
an incorrect name was given to the author of that fine tri- 
bute, “The Song of the Infantry,” which appeared on page 
23. The author is Sheldon Stark. We have already apolo- 
gized to Mr. Stark and to the editors of Look who gave us 
permission to reprint the poem. “The Song of the Infantry” 
is one of the best tributes to our arm that we have ever been 
privileged to read and for that reason especially we regret 
the error in the by-line. 
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Eligibility for the Combat Badge 

It is almost a year since the Expert and Combat |; 
man badges were first authorized and it is no longer 
common sight to see the gleaming blue and silver 
of the men who go out and fight the enemy face 
Since the badges were first authorized there have 
number of changes i in the eligibility requirements, 
revolutionary of which were the authorization of e) 
to wearers of the badges and making combat ground 
other than the wearers of Infantry blue, eligible 
badges. 

As it now stands those arms, other than the Infan: 
are eligible for the badges are the Cavalry, Field A 
Coast Artillery, Armored and Tank Destroyer unit 
combat engineer units of the Corps of Engineers. | 
Inf antryman recognizes the justice of the decision 
the badges eligible to those comrades in combat. But 
Infantrymen believe, too, that one, if not two or n 
serving groups have been left out. Specifically we : 
Medical Corps aid men assigned to combat groun 
units, and to those men of the Signal Corps who worl 
close and dangerous conjunction with combat unit: 


third group—the men of the Chemical Warfare Service wh 


support the Infantry with the fire of their 4.2 inch mo 
should be eligible, too. 

The mention of these three groups, who are not 1 

eligible for Infantryman badges, shows that the decis 


to who should be eligible for them must have been ha 
to arrive at. But Infantrymen, as we know from the letters 


we have received, at times wonder about what they fe« 
omissions. 


An Attack that Failed 


A report by a regimental S-3 in France detailing 
1] 


why an attack by his regiment, which had fought brilliant) 


+] 


from D-day onwards, failed at a crucial time recently can 


to our attention. We give you the gist of the report 
out comment in the belief that those who read can 
their own conclusions. For security reasons the nam 
regiment and the exact location of the action is with! 
the regiment itself is a proud one, with a valorous re: 
and most certainly need not be ashamed of its failur 
instance. 
he report of the S-3 follows: 

“The —th Infantry was not the same regiment 
this day that it was on D-day. Replacements app: 
forty per cent and our best soldiers were among ou! 
ties. The new men were green. They needed time | 
know the old men and officers and to learn to wor! 
them. This cannot be accomplished simply by puttin 
regiment in a defensive position. They must be pul! 


of the line and given a chance to effect a rear organization" 


“The battalions did not get enough time to permit 
make a proper reconnaissance of the designated o! 
The Division Field Order was not received by the 
until after midnight. The meeting of the batta! 
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t which they were given the dope did not break up 
45 hours, and to make H-hour they had to start at 


{ urs. 
enemy used many successful tactics during the two 
Bday battle that followed the launching of the attack. 
; \mong these tactics were the mobility of his 88mm. guns 
a (] rews do not depend upon a screen of infantry. They 


ust pick up and move and do it very often.); they are 

at making one man appear to be a whole squad by 

moving rapidly from one concealed position to another; at 

ey will permit our patrols to pentrate well into their 

ithout firing a shot, but when we advance at day- 

the reconnoitered sector is alive with Germans. 

\Vhenever our troops got into the rear of the Germans 

nd the Germans were led to believe that they were cut off, 

f them surrendered quickly. On two earlier occasions 

ght attacks by this regiment resulted in our getting into 

Germans’ rear and on both occasions stiff resistance 

ed into defeatism and surrender. If we had made a night 

tack on our objective it is probable that we would have 
succeeded. 

| believe too that a weakness in our plans was the inad- 

rtent one of having the corps boundary run right through 

e middle of the principal terrain feature of the objective. 

rh regiment was attacking on the left flank of its Corps. 

Ed 
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$0,000 Infantry Second Lieutenants 
[here were special ceremonies at The Infantry School 
September when the 50,000th second lieutenant of In 
ntry graduated from the Benning OCS. 
Lieutenant General Ben Lear, Commanding General, 
my Ground Forces, presented the diplomas to the class 
ith which Benning passed the 50,000 mark, and in his 
speech expressed in forceful words what The Infantry 
School has meant to our Army in this war. 
General Lear first gave the following personal message 
rom General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff: 
[hroughout the world, wherever our Army is fighting, 
graduates of the Infantry Officer Candidate School are at the 
spearhead of the attack. In less than three years fifty thou- 
sand officers have graduated from the Infantry School to 
meet our tremendous need of young leaders. Your predeces 
sors, like you who are graduating today, were selected from 
men in the ranks who had shown outstanding qualities of 
leadership and had demonstrated during their training at 
fort Benning that they were qualified to assume the respon- 
bili ies of command. This method of selection and train- 
g has been an important factor in maintaining the demo- 
cratic foundation for our great citizen-Army. 
Che enthusiasm with which young officers have accepted 


the heavy responsibilities of their commissions has accounted 
for much of the determination with which the Infantry has 
pressed | home its attacks on the battlefields. A number have 
idvanced from company leadership to positions of much 


TEST 
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sibility, conspicuously demonstrating the aggressive 
nd leadership for which they were selected. These 
young men, in an important measure, are responsible for 
ff our great successes on European battlefields, and 
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they are taking a leading part in the desperate jungle 
island fighting of the vast Pacitic 


and 


In continuing with his own remarks, General Lear said 

“One of you happens to be the fifty thousandth Officer 
Candidate to graduate from the Infantry School. The indi 
vidual who receives this honor deserves congratulations not 
because of his chance numerical prominence—for that will 
lead no troops to victory—but because, like all of you, he 
has successfully completed the best training course your 
Army has been able to devise. Even greater congratulations, 
however, should rightly be extended to the Infantry School 
itself, for the incomparable job it has done in producing 
so many fine and capable young officers. Fifty thousand is 
a good round figure. It is also an impressively substantial 
figure, and one that should cause grave concern to our 
enemies, whose dwindling pools of manpower are daily 
ebbing, as ours continue to be enriched by trained junior 
officers such as you. 

“An Army is no better than its commanders and its lead 
ers, and our Infantry units will be no better than you are. 
You have earned the privilege and responsibility of com 
manding our fighting soldiers. Leadership is the key to 
military success, and you are the men who will have to 
wield that key. You are the leaders who wil! be with the 
soldiers who are in intimate contact with the enemy—the 
front-line fighting; you will be doing the actual fighting 
yourselves. 

“Do not think that your jobs will be easy. They will not. 
It is you who will have to receive and transmit orders under 
the most dificult circumstances imaginable. It is you who 
will have to order men you know well to perform dangerous 
and difficult tasks. It is you who will undertake the most 
haz: irdous and trying of these tasks yourselves. You must 
do so uncomplainingly and unhesitatingly. If there are 
risks to take, and there will be, you will have to be the first 


to take them, for you are now leaders of fellow Infantrymen 


“I have said that your training has been the best that 
could be made. When you are on the battlefield, you will 
thank God for every difficult moment you have spent at 
this school. You will have to be hard, then, and the physical 
and mental hardening you have been given here will seem 
to you a blessing. You may feel now that you have had to 
absorb plenty; you will find later that you can never have 
absorbed enough. 

“Today you are qualified platoon leaders—without pla- 
toons. Very shortly, you will have your platoons. It is in- 
spiring to think of the thousands of small units that have 
been led in this war by officers who not so long ago were 
sitting in the seats you now occupy. Many graduates of this 
school are not leading platoons any more. Some of them 
have gone far beyond that, and are now holding positions 
of considerably increased responsibility. Many have won 
high decorations for valor. Yes, and many have had their 
names added to the glorious roll of our heroes who have 
fallen in battle. Taken as a group, they represent a phe 


nomenal example of the growth of our citizen Army. There 
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are countless officers today—good ones—who two or three 
years ago were totally unfamiliar with our military estab- 
lishment. They have learned fast, and have done well. We 
oldtimers are pleased with their quick attainment of com- 
missions. We are proud to be serving with them, and grate- 
ful for their fine response to our country’s need of them. 

“Some of you, reading the war news, have doubtless been 
worrying that your training would not end in time for you 
to get into action. I assure you that you need not worry. 
The Army is waiting for you. It can use you. It will use you. 
Our enemies in Europe have suffered staggering losses, and 
their days are numbered. It is to be devoutly hoped that 
their complete subjugation will occur as soon as possible, 
whether or not you have yet had your chance to strike them. 
But our enemies in the Pacific will still take a lot of beat- 
ing. It will require many of our ground combat units to de- 
stroy their armies, and it will require many determined 
young leaders to command those units. Your day for fight- 
ing will come. 

“And when it does come, I want you to remember one 
thing. You will be leading the finest soldiers in the world— 
the American Infantry. The crossed muskets you wear, 
as well as your bars, are your badges of eligibility to lead 
these soldiers. Prove worthy of your honorable insignia. 

“Many of the men you command, by the time you meet 
them, will be wearing the Combat Infantryman Badge. 
They will be rightly proud of this distinction. Most of you 
will have to earn yours. I do not doubt that you will con- 
duct yourselves as splendidly in battle as you have here. 

“I wish particularly to stress the point that you young 
gentlemen must be commanders as well as leaders. As com- 
manders you must know thoroughly each individual of 
your platoon, his capabilities and limitations, his problems 
and difficulties, and you must feel a complete responsibility 
for his health, comfort and happiness as well as for his 
combat efficiency. You are responsible for the physical, 
mental and moral well-being of your men, their conduct on 
and off the battlefield, in your training camps, and in nearby 
communities. You should realize that your men will be 
conscious of and appreciate your watchfulness over their 
welfare. 

“In every report which comes to us from commanders 
overseas, we are told to place greater emphasis on the train- 
ing of small units—the squad and the platoon. Our losses 
have frequently been too high because of faulty leadership 
in these units. Your division will succeed only as your 
platoons succeed. Your command supervision must never 
cease. The greater success you attain in command super- 
vision and leadership, the less will be your losses on the 
battlefield. 

“You have an unparalleled opportunity. You are about to 
join in action the arm of our fighting forces that, more than 
any other, bears the brunt of battle. As Infantry officers, 
you will have a close, personal share in our final victories. 
Artillery, tanks, planes, engineers, cavalry, the vast resources 
of our supply forces, and the might of our Navy will assist 


you, but you will be the leaders of the soldiers w| 
their feet upon the enemy's territory, and ma 
umphantly up his streets. 

“You have worked hard for this chance, and you w; 
work harder, and suffer much, before your job is finis| 
History will record your quality, and in that writ 
judgme nt upon all that you have done, or failed to do, ip 
the preparation for battle of your organizations ai 
individuals, as well as your leadership in battle. 


you will not fail. Good fighting and good luck.” 
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Army Orientation 

We have received comprehensive comment on i 
portant article in last month’s Journax, “Orientation |; 
People,” which discussed many problems of Army Orien 
tation. The comment comes from Lieutenant Colo; 
Arthur C. Farlow, Chief of the Army Orientation Branc| 
Information and Education Division, Army Service For 
This is the branch where the overall policy of Army Ori 
tation is established and from which Orientation in ¢j 
Army throughout the world is supervised. 

Colonel Farlow agrees with Private Draper on m 
points, and especially emphasizes the importance of the 
cussion group as the best way of achieving the objective o! 
Orientation. “The War Department,” he says, “has 1 
dogma or doctrine to offer. It is interested solely in provid 
ing an opportunity for the Army to think about the causes 
and issues of the war and our aims for war and peac: 

“One of the toughest problems to solve,” Colonel Fai 
“has been the lack of trained personnel to put 
the right kind of program into operation. However, as 1 
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continues, 







and more officers and enlisted men ‘have been graduate! 
from the Special and Morale Services School the handli 
of the Orientation programs in the field has steadily ii 
proved. Just the same, the success of the weekly discussion 
period depends very much upon the ability of the compan 
officer who leads the group to arouse a lively discussion 
among his men. He can be helped in this by good brief 
by the Information and Education Officer of the regiment 
or equivalent next higher echelon. This officer can help 
solve most of the problems encountered.” 

Another difficulty has been the tendency of some con 
manders to schedule the Orientation hour as the last 
duty activity on Saturday mornings. Days earlier in the 
week are always better. By now the large number of com 
manders who have become aware of the value of fi 
Orientation have been assigning days earlier in the week 
and earlier hours of the day for the purpose. They do ) not 
want to let anything interfere with its effectiveness 

Some other points emphasized by the Chief of the Am 
Orientation Branch are these: 

It is usually better to stick to one good subject for th 
whole hour period rather than attempt to develop three 
four subjects. This gives a number of men a chance ! 
press their own viewpoints and gives the group more timé 
to reach some degree of conviction. Again, the reports s from 
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\ders overseas emphasize and reémphasize the high 


per of good Orientation. It has been a major item even 
in rebuilding the morale of troops in rest areas and in re- 
building the fighting spirit to a level of front-line combat 
efficiency. New weekly fact sheets entitled “Army Talk” 
P hale sent out to every unit; they are specifically 
d d to facilitate the conduct of the discussion periods 


help the officer or enlisted man who leads the dis- 
n to arouse the interest of the men in participating 
in the discussion. 

Colonel Farlow concludes: “As good Orientation ap- 
pr ches the universal in the Army, the job it can do be- 
comes more apparent. Moreover, problems needing discus- 
sion will not end when hostilities end. It plainly appears 
that Orientation will be especially valuable during the de- 
mobilization period. The attempt has been made to build 
a healthy program from the ground up, but this has not 
always been possible where the top, the commanding of- 
ficer, has not had an understanding of the values of the 
Orientation program and has not given it his fullest support, 
but has taken it with a grain of salt, banking on the belief 
that well-disciplined troops need no morale building. Army 
Orientation is a process that had no counterpart in previous 
civilian life. The trial and error necessary to develop the 
most effective methods is therefore a daily challenge to all 
who have had part in the Orientation program.” 

ee 
Names For the Nazis 

A friendly reader has written a letter criticizing us for 
using “that traditionally English sportsmanlike term ‘Jerry’ 
in referring to the dirtiest, crookedest, and yet most profes- 
sional soldiers that modern wars have produced.” Our cor- 
respondent—an infantry lieutenant and only recently back 
from Italy—goes on to say: “The term ‘Jerry’ aggravated hell 
It sounded and still sounds too much like 
an admiring and loving nickname for an old college rival. 
In my opinion that term is as anachronistic as the beautifully 
drap d horse and lance and knight in armor. I do not be- 
lieve any man who has fought the Nazis can help but feel 
inything but emotional disgust and shame when he hears 
that term ‘Jerry.’ 
passion.” 


out of us in Italy. 


Personally I resent the use of it with a 


The editors of The Journat are open-minded on the 
subject of what to call the German soldier. At various times 
we have informally discussed the subject without ever com- 
ing to a clear decision. And we doubt if we ever do, or even 
it it is important that we do so. We have been under the 
impression that a great many of our troops fighting the Ger- 
mans ¢ alled him “Jerry.” 
of the ; 


Certainly the term is used in most 
articles we get both from France and Italy—articles 
written on the ground by men who have been in combat. 
This was not so true in Tunisia, so it is possible that GI 
Joe did pick up the term from our English Allies, who are 
much given to understatement and irony. 

A number of substitute nouns that might be used to de- 
note the German soldier come to mind: Heinie, Kraut, 
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Boche, Hun. We have seen “Hans” used, too. The Ameri- 
can Thesaurus of Slang gives us some more: 
Cousin Michael, Dutcher, Dutchie or Dutchman, Fritz or 
Fritzie, Wurst, Hitlander, kraut, limberger, Metzel, Rhine 
lander, Vaterland. The 
fails us on “squarehead” which we had thought meant the 
more the Third Reich. Instead, the 
Thesaurus insists that a “square-headed” person is anyone 
who is stupid or foolish. 


busher, 


sauerkraut, 


sausage, Thesaurus 


loutish citizens of 


And certainly in strictly military 
affairs, on the tactical level, the Germans are anything but 
stupid or foolish. 

It occurs to us that our friendly critic while in Italy may 
have used the Italian word for the Germans, Tedeschi. Some 
of our American friends in that theater have used it in 
letters to us, though we have not seen the term in com 
mon use. 

In its official communiqués the Red Army frequently, if 
not habitually, “Hitlerite” 
some common nouns such as “hordes” or But 
“Hitlerite” isn’t likely to catch on with Gl—as an American 
he finds such an expression overdrawn. But that kind of 
appellation comes closest, perhaps, to calling them what 
they really are—“the dirtiest, crookedest, and yet most pro 
fessional soldiers,” 


uses usually coupling it with 


“terrorists.” 


as our correspondent put it. 

Up to this point we have not mentioned the word “Nazi.” 
One observer in Italy came back to tell us that GI Joe sel 
dom uses the word in referring to the German soldier. How- 
ever, more often than not we have run across it in letters 


from both officers and men who are overseas. The lieuten 


“Nazis” 

a strictly narrow definition only the mem 
National Socialist German Workers’ Party are 
Nazis, but we hardly think GI Joe asks the recipient of his 
immediate wrath if he has a party card before he labels him 
a “Nazi SOB.” 

Finally, we hope our friendly critic will forgive us if he 
finds “Jerry” in the columns of The Journat occasionally. 
If we have had any policy it has been to let our authors do 
their own name 


ant who criticized our use of “ 
in his letter. By 
bers of the 


Jerry” refers to the 


calling; it is only when a writer uses an 
entirely unappropriate name that the editorial pencil goes 
to work. That, we think, is the way we shall leave it 
yr. 2  @ 

The Honor Roll 

This month eleven Honor Roll units mark completion of 
another year as one hundred per cent subscribers by moving 
up under new stars. At the top of the list and first-comers to 
the ten-star rank are the 26th Infantry and the 201st Infan 
try which celebrate ten completed years as one hundred per 
cent subscribers. The 25th Infantry moves up under nine 
stars while the 7th Infantry takes its place among the eight 
star units. The 8th Infantry, the 71st Infantry and the 756th 
Tank Battalion move up under three stars this month while 
the 60th Infantry and the 391st Infantry take their place 
under two stars. Two units, the 3d Battalion, 306th Infan 
try and the 2d Regiment, Hawaii Rifles, celebrate their first 
Honor Roll birthdays by claiming their first stars 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 





30th Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


*&xk8 1st Infantry Division 
*2d Infantry Division 
*94th Infantry Division 
*98th Infantry Division 
*5th Infantry Division 


103d Infantry Division 








General Service School, 


13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry 

79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

L11th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

kk 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 


l6th Infantry Training Reg- 


ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 


IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 


28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Texas State Guara 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Air Base Security Bn. 


27th Infantry Training Bn. 

378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

507th Parachute Infantry 

3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

* 

389th Infantry 

FHq., Texas State Guard 

795th M.P. Battalion 

385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Air Base Security Bn. 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 

397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

410th Infantry 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 
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2d Bn., 311th Infantry 
120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Regt. 
Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 

Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry 
2d Bn., 271st Infantry 

3d Bn., 271st Infantry 
109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 
790th MP Battalion 
738th Tank Battalion 
983d Airbase Security Bn. 
Headquarters, Roswell In 

ternment Camp 

5th Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 
12th Infantry, NYG 
1880th Engr. Aviation Bn. 
3d Bn., 306th Infantry 
2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

a a 

51st Armored Infantry Bn. 
Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 
3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

3d Bn., 331st Infantry 
37th Infantry Training Bn 
2d Bn., 153d Infantry 
661st Teak Destroyer Bn. 
54th Armored Infantry Bn. 
74th Regiment, NYG 
18th Infantry 
Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd 
92d Infantry Training Bn. 
61st Infantry Training Bn. 
726th MP Battalion 
Special Troops, 103d Div. 
62d Armored Infantry Bn 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry (Rifle) 
409th Infantry 

3d Bn., 347th Infantry 
135th Field Artillery Bn. 
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A Soldier’s General” 
| Editors of The INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


| am a section leader, although right now my men are op 
varehouses. They really are doing a fine job i in helping 
aa troops in this area supplied. 


l er oyed “The Fight on Saki Night” in the April issue. It 
was it the men of my old battalion with whom | had served 
for almost seven years. I knew all the men mentioned per 


nd more especially the men of the 3d Battalion, 165th 
l y—Sergeant Pasdertz, Sergeant McGovern, Corporal 
Lilly, Private Schwartz, and all the rest. 1 am sure after it was 
r the men gave out their battle cry of “Garry Owen” which 
beloved regimental march song. 
W > looking “forward to the end of the monsoon rains 
here of pre h we did not have much this year. When they are 
er it will mean more work for us, but we won't mind that be- 
use we will have the satisfaction of seeing the enemy being 
driven back steadily by the forces of General Stilwell. 
he boys are always looking forward to being rotated back 
to the States and keep wondering if it will actually come to 
pass 
[he one thing I was really sorry to learn was that Lieutenant 
General Lesley J. McNair was killed in action in France, but 
| am sure he would have preferred to die in that way. I'll never 
forget that cold November day back in 1940 when General 
McNair came to inspect the troops of my division at Fort Mc 
Clellan, Alabama. As we were marching out to the rifle range 
t 0645 the General was standing along our route of march 
ind after we had gotten to the rifle range all the boys remarked, 
There is a soldier's general.” 
SERGEANT. 
th OM Truck Co. 


The 29th Division 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


| have just had the opportunity to read through your July 
ssue and find it extremely interesting. The picture shown of 
ttoops leaving a training area in England | am quite sure was 
an assembly of the 29th Division in September of last year, the 
purp being to show an infantry company dug in to a de- 
ensive position with its fire power. Positions were well-con- 
vealed and different type weapons were fired in groups. Final 
e lines were marked with white tape, then the whole 
company fired all its own and supporting weapons. In addition, 
artillery fires, various types and amounts, were shown, con- 
= with an exercise where.each gun in the division fired 
‘0 rounds, a total of 480 rounds being dropped in an area 
400. It was very successful and such training has cer- 
ninly paid off in combat. 


I 


I was so impressed with Lieutenant Taggart’s article “You're 
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protect 
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Part of the Infantry” that it is being reproduced for all platoon 
infantry ofhcer arriving. It has in it every 
thing that we stress in the 29th, and I can guarantee from per 


leaders and each new 


sonal experience that what he says is 100 per cent correct in 
every detail. | would like to have him in this outfit, 
of his me ntality, 
tential battalion commander 

I trust that you have received our 


is a fellow 
if he has the other dhassetndsties. is a po 


After Battle 


veloped by the individuals concerned. We are now involved in 


notes, de 
a very serious operation of a new type as far as we are con 
cerned, and the opposition, consisting principally of Para 
troopers, is again high class. So far the best we have met have 
been the 3d Paratroop Division before St. Lo; the 2nd Panzer 
Division on the road to Vire, and the 2nd Paratroop Division 
here. This may well be the last serious military operation out 
side of the German frontier. 
Sincerely, 
Mayor Generar C. H. Gernarpt 


Hg, 29th Div. 


Right By The Book 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


[ am glad to note that you are not chucking the Field Man 
uals in the ocean as a good many seem to think we should do 
During my time in action | find that the book is still right, 
and that the main trouble with those who try to discredit its 
importance is that they are reluctant, either because of poor 
All the 
fundamental principles of the manuals are not only helpful but 
absolutely essential in order to have Our 
combat teams are fast becoming efficient and destructive to the 


training or pure laziness, to really give it a chance 


a good fighting unit 
enemy because they are accepting the truth and value of the 
field manuals. 

I would like also to thank you because of the continuous 
effort you are making to bring about proper recognition and 
deserved comfort for the fighting Infantryman 
SERGEANT 


Co M, —d Inf 


7 7 y 


The JOURNAL By First Class Mail 
To the Editors of The Inrantry Journal 


I wish to go on record as saying that I believe it is an excel 
lent idea and hope that it can be continued. The Journat will 
arrive here fresh and pertinent under this system as only first 
class mail comes to this particular theater by air. Other mail 
and packages come by boat in from four to six months 

Your magazine arrived in exactly seventeen days from it 
Stateside postmark. More power to you! 

LIEUTENANT 


th Sig. Photo Mail Co. 
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To the Editors of ‘Lhe InFantry Journac: 


Enclosed please find money for my subscription renewal to 
The Journat for two years. 

I wish you all would make an investigation as to what holds 
my issues up two or three months. | have a suspicion someone 
is reading my issues and then passing them on when he gets 
good and ready. I hate to kick, especially because you sent 
past missing issues promptly. If some of these smart guys along 
the way would get a six-month slug for meddling with the 
United States mail things would improve. 

Please do not infer any criticism toward The Journav. Your 
actions have aways been on the level and I appreciate it. 

Private First Cass. 
® The Journat is pretty sure that sending the overseas issue 
by first-class mail in a sealed envelope will prevent appropria- 
tion of the magazine along the way. We have had a lot of 
grief about this, but all we have ever been able to suggest is 
for all concerned to see that mail orderlies understand that mail 
is mail. 
v + 7 


To the Editors of The INFanrry JouRNAL: 


Do I think it’s OK? I do! And so does every other subscriber 
who has moved about considerably overseas, been transferred, 
or wounded. Our Journats now follow us very promptly, as 
first-class mail. 

Don't let those crossed cannon insignia fool you. Although 
assigned for duty with the CAC, I’m an Infantryman fist, 
last and always—airborne, antitank, to be exact. 

LIEUTENANT. 
APO ——-, NY. 
7 7 1 


To the Editors of The INFantry JourNAL: 


I cannot express the extreme pleasure I felt when I received 
my latest copy of The InFantry Journat and discovered that 
it was the current issue. 

LIEUTENANT. 
AT Co, —th Inf. 
7 v 7 


To the Editors of The Inrantry Journav: 


If the continuation of first-class mail service depends upon 
an increased subscription rate, | am 100 per cent for it. 

You mentioned writing you if I had any gripes or comments. 
All I have in reply to that is that I do not associate gripes with 
The InFantry JouRNAL. 

STaFF SERGEANT. 
—th Inf. 
® It will not be necessary for at least a year to ask help from 
overseas members to meet the cost of first-class mailing. 


y 7 vy 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The July copy arrived today—delivered in the front lines. It 
has turned an otherwise dull day into one of some pleasure. 

I have read The InFantry Journat since I was eleven years 
old (1923) and haven't missed an issue that I can recall. Many 
of us thought we would stop reading it since we are now bona 
fide “Combat Infantryman.” However, we read it all the way 
through looking for pointers from others’ experiences. It means 
twice as much to us now! 

Yes, please send it first class and sock us the extra dough it 
will cost. 

LreuTENANT COLONEL. 
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To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL: 

Just received the July issue of The Journat. The p: 
was dated July 26 so | doubt if it arrives here much 
than it did in the past. 

Lieuten 
APO ——, NY. 
® First-class mailing direct began with the August is 
with the July. 

This member-subscriber received the July issue late | 
class mail because he had not sent us his new APO 


magazine had to go through his last station here in the S: 


The Army Postal Service has for several months past : 
to forward second-class mail overseas to replacement 
who have not sent us their new APO addresses before 
the country. The Postal Service returns The Journa: 


We then send the overseas edition (usually back to ¢! 


placement depot address) with first-class postage, and ¢! 
Army Postal Service sends it overseas. 

4 7 7 
To the Editors of The INFanrry JourNAL: 


Do I think the change to first-class mail is OK? O} 


magazine subscriptions, The InFantry Journat is th 


one which reached me regularly through all my chan 
address. | enjoy The Journat more than any other publication 
Sending it to me first class is like ice cream on chocolate cake 


Capi 
Hq, —th Photo Recon Wing. 


vy gy 7 


Missing Back Numbers By First Class Mail 


To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL: 


The July issue (arriving by first-class mail) is the only one 
I have received, and if back issues from March throug! 


are available | should be glad to have them. 


Mayor 


Hqs, Mil Mission. 


® All missing back numbers were sent by first-class mai 


The Journat will be glad to do the same for any other mem 


ber-subscriber who will give us a rough idea of the 
missed. 


ra a 
On Patrol 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL: 


I am wondering if you are to continue the pony size 


postwar years. Perhaps some of the grand big family of 


members don’t quite agree with the new form but having car 
ried a copy or two on patrol, I find that it takes up little room 


for the fine wealth of material and pictures it conta 
would also fit very easily and inconspicuously in a « 
pocket. 

Your article “Plenty More” in the July issue was fine 
your articles on battle fear, this one should be read by 
Gls. Having been overseas twice in this war, I have 
my second time over, a greater appreciation for the prop 
of the fine equipment issued to me. 

“Battle Facts For Your Outfit” has been a constant 
of information for me. Many of your Fighting Forces 


have also come to me and I have a fine library started w 


shall add to from time to time. 


Keep up the good work for all of us over here and 


fronts. They, as well as I, will go on record as highly e: 
this, the Infantry’s own magazine. 
Starr SER’ 
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Cave Tactics 
I Editors of The Infantry Journa: 
sed is enough “cabbage” to cover a two-year subscrip- 
r to receiving your letter | was planning on cancelling 


= scription, but a twenty-three day stay up in the front 
Saipan, plus a two-month period of reading nothing 


except labels on C and K rations has definitely and permanently 
P d my way of thinking and of reading. Seriously, 1 was 


get my hands on a few INFanrry Journats, old copies, 
se, and I read many articles which, had 1 not been so 
starved for reading material, would have been passed by, as 


was usually my way of reading The Journat. Rest assured that 
those before passed-over articles are now being eagerly digested 
regardless of the fact that other reading material, of all types 


and tastes, is now fairly plentiful. Besides, your handy over- 
seas compact edition of The Journat fits a HBT pocket to per- 
rection. 

If you have ever heard of any cave fighting that can be com- 
pared with Saipan, please let me know. Can anyone tell us 
how to clear out a cave and guarantee that it is a safe place to 
walk into? If caves are of any size whatsvever, so as to prevent 
sealing, every weapon we have plus supporting ones of every 
arm and service have been used and in many cases to no avail. 
To move physically into a large cave where the rear is not 
discernible is suicide. There are many ways to drive the enemy 

t but every one a direct insult to the Geneva Conference. No, 
they haven't been tried even though we're fighting a mad dog 
r some animal different from a man. Any information or sug- 

stions you may have will be greatly appreciated and better 
ail will be given a fair trial here in the Pacific during further 


ope rations. 
I 2 . 
Why not throw it open to the readers of The Journat? 


LIEUTENANT. 
—th Inf. 


Paratroops: Infantry 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


We realize the Infantry does not get the credit it is due 
and deserving of. We are Paratroops and know we are Infantry 
and proud of it, but resent any slam the unglamorized dogface 
makes toward the Parachute Infantry. We admit there is 
some glamor attached to our outfit, but we feel the dogface is 
doing us an injustice by classing our outfit with Armored, Air 
Forces and other units. After all, we have volunteered to be 
delivered by “wings of silk,” whereas the other infantry is 
deivered by “whatever means the Army sees fit. 

The stuff the author of “Hobnail Express” (March issue) 
spoke of in his article—hikes, wet blankets, muddy and dirty 
ground, wet clothes, heavy packs, and dull classes of map read- 
ing, compass courses, etc.—what the hell do you think we do 
in the Paratroops? We are Infantrymen; so hereafter class us 
as such. 

Your Foxhole Buddies, 
Paratroop DocFACcEs. 


lst Bn, —d Para. Inf. 


Paratroops 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Enclosed subscription for two years. 
Although I am now a navigator in a troop carrier squadron 


I still enjoy reading The Journat just as much as I did when 
commanding a heavy weapons platoon. 
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We have participated in the invasion of both north and 
south France and strange though it may seem our outfit really 
takes an interest in and is darned proud of the Paratroops that 
we have operated with. 

We know that all TC squadrons are not what they could 
be but are proud of the fact that so far ours has one of the best 
records in the business. 

A lot has been said in The Journnat and The Stars and 
Stripes in the mail call section regarding just who the lads out 
in front are. I know, having been in the Infantry, that they 
have a tough job as have the TDs and all other ground forces, 
but in this outfit our hats are off to the Paratroops. There 
isn’t anyone around to make things easier when those lads 
storm a position from the sky. 

I’m very much in accord with your new policy of sending 
The Journat first class. 


| eUTENANT 


—th TPC Sq. 


“Forgotten Men” 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNac: 


Yes, there are a lot of the “Forgotten Men of World War II” 
—we second lieutenants who are “overage in grade” and are as 
signed to service units where there is no chance for promotion. 
In this Service Command | was told after being recommended 
four times, the last two times with a “superior” rating, that the 
policy was that a second lieutenant had to be fourteen months 
in grade before he could be promoted to a first lieutenant. In 
other words, promotions are made by seniority rather than 
merit. 

Now that all available men in the U. S. under forty-five are 
being considered for jobs in the battle zones, perhaps someone 
will discover that there are second lieutenants “overage in 
grade” who are physically in much better condition, with more 
stamina and guts than many other men who are troop age, and 
are going from service units to infantry units. 

I am 39, but before I could get a commission I had to demon 
strate that I was physically qualified -this in August of 1943, 
when the standards at Fort Benning were stiffest. 

Couldn't the age limit be waived? Couldn't we at least do 
a worthwhile job in IRTCs if we can’t get overseas duty? 

SECOND LIEUTENANT 


Serv. Cmd. Rehab. Ctr. 
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To the Editors of The Inrantry Journat: 


A number of correspondents of The Journat complain that 
there are too many second lieutenants PG (permanent grade) 
and morale is suffering in that able men are not getting recog- 
nition. 

In an ASF installation in the States we had more vacancies 
than we had men qualified for promotion because of the rapidity 
with which captains and field grade officers were shipped over 
seas. Coming overseas, I find good men who have been second 
lieutenants eighteen months to two years with no chance for 
promotion unless they go home on rotation. It is true the line 
lieutenant can be moved up without regard for position vacancy, 
if he has been in actual combat, but for every man in the line 
there are a lot of others who are not and who are doing a real 
job. 

I believe we should adopt the system the ORC used in 
peacetime. A second lieutenant who served his time in grade 
held a certificate of capacity for first and was approved by a 
board of officers, was promoted without regard for position 
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vacancy. If an officer overseas could make his first after a year 
i, grade and demonstrated ability, he would feel that he had 
served his apprentice as a shavetail and had earned some 
recognition for his efforts. 

No one has ever explained clearly that there is much dif- 
ference in jobs assigned to the two grades of lieutenants. If a 
job that a second lieutenant has is not big enough to warrant 
the assignment of a first lieutenant, a study of that job should 
be made because he may be depriving a corporal of his job. 

Sincerely, 
Mayor, Signal Corps. 


Stars For Members 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


You give a star to units with 100 per cent subscriptions. How 
about us individuals with a long record? I have subscribed 
steadily since 1930 

| 1EUTENANT COLONEL. 

Hq Allied Armies In Italy 

® The Journat cert: Linly believes that long-standing reader 
members deserve special recognition. However, the main ques 
tion would be where to begin. There are, for example, two 
active duty charter members of the Infantry Associaton, Gen- 
erals Marshall and Krueger, and several retired charter mem 
bers, who have been getting The Journat for over forty years. 
And there are many hundreds who have passed the 25-year 
mark 


Take It Along 
lo the Editors of The lnranrry Journal 


| may have missed it but | haven't seen any articles on what 
organizations should bring overseas that are not TBA. If you 
are planning anything in that direction you might be interested 
in these selections for this theater. Perhaps some will be new. 

More map pins than you can imagine using. 

Rolls and rolls and rolls of transparent cellulose tape fo: 
putting together maps and photos 

Big sheets of fairly thick (1/32) acetate paper to place 
over situation maps, etc. These sheets should be at least a 
yard on a side, bigger or on a roll if available. Grease pencils 
register on this material readily so information may be kept 
up to date. 

As many Coleman lanterns as you can get away with and a 
more than ample stock of mantles and generators. Coleman in 
Los Angeles sells to Army units. 

Each battalion should have a generator unit—within reason 
the bigger the better. Along with it bring lots of No. 8 or 
No. 10 wire and sockets complete with bulbs. 

If possible get a 16mm. sound projector for regiment—one 
in each battalion would be better. Movies are usually available 
through Special Services or from Liberty or naval ships, but it’s 
a long war if you have to wait your turn on the Special Service 
projectors. Movies are by far our best entertainment. I've 
often seen the whole audience sit patiently and wait for a down- 
pour that obliterates the image on the screen, and the sound, to 
stop so the show could continue. 

Bring shower heads and valves so company showers may be 
set up. Pipe is impractical but rubber garden hose is an 
ideal solution. 

While you are back there get the necessary materials together 
—gears, pinions, shafts, bearings, pulleys, etc., to build washing 
machines out of oil drums. We have plenty of drums but darn 
few decent “fixin’s” to go with them. They can be run by 
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jeep power but small gasoline engines are superior. | 
furnished ours. 

Get a large number of four- and six-inch square-head« 
for use in building portable latrine seats (boards are p: 
nonexistent so one seat has to serve for many moves 

Try to get some men trained as bulldozer operator 
might come in mighty handy. 

Don’t spare the company funds on purchases of th 


They are certainly for the benefit of the men, and t of 


Hawaii the fund is merely paper work. 
Caprain 
th FA Bn. 


P.S.: Forgot to add water pumps to draw water out « 
and pump it into overhead tanks. Vehicle water pum) 
work but larger turbo pumps are better. 


7 y y 


Ribbons 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Your reply to Captain, Airborne Signal Corpany, re 
ribbons, was gratifying to say the least. We are a fev 
bers of such a cadre, all former members of the 27th In! 
Division, most of them National Guardsmen. We had 
served in the Pacific Theater for a year—a year of damned har 
work; building beach positions and manning them, 
barbed wire, and the thousand and one jobs that a hold 
fantry regiment must do. We were on islands which thoug 
comparatively safe now were at that time in a very precari 
position. 

Our cadre was picked and sent back to the States presumal 
to start a new division. We came back enthusiastic { 
new job, a job our old outfit would be proud of. The idea f 
through and the cadre was instead assigned to an airborn¢ 
sion. ‘We did not expect to be treated with any special cor 
sideration, but neither did we expect to be subjected t 
petty jealousy of any oficer who might resent the fact tl 
men under him had more ribbons than he did. 

Perhaps we should have apologized for not having beer 
at or perhaps we should have apologized for the island 
having been attacked. The fact that our cadre and thou 
of other men were there is the reason they were not att 
The writer of the letter on ribbons waves that aside as of little 
importance. 

Incidentally, the cadre is still with the same compan’ 
in New Guinea. But there are probably still some peopl 
in the States who would like to argue the War Department 
of giving ribbons to men overseas 

Five SERGEANTS 
THREE Privat! 
7 t 7 


Prayer—The Most Important Rule 


To the Editors of The InFanrry Journav: 


Your rules on how to combat fear in the May issu: 
be complete if you will add the most important of al 
prayer—which helps when the others fail. 

You never know when the time will come to face T! 

] 


Upstairs. And He is not a forgotten man in the front li 
Prayer and your rules which I refer to as common se! 


Af 


the only things I know of that will help a GI when the going 


is tough. 
One more rule. Attend the services—regardless 0! 
religion; we have them all here—as often as possible. 
SERGI NT 


Troop —, —th Cav. 
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(rtillery Suggestions 
Editors of The Inrantry JourNac: 


artilleryman I think your magazine could do a world 
by carrying articles on two subjects: 

mn the ‘good that can be done by corps or army artillery 
tack and the ease and speed w ith which this aid can be 


id, on acquainting the individual GI of the importance 

irtillery OP and the necessity of keeping the enemy from 

o where it is. In numerous instances, our front line 

)} ive been disclosed by casual visits from Infantrymen 

pparently didn’t even realize why we were there. Relocat 

)Ps in terrain such as we have been fighting over is a hell 
} 


LIEUTENANT COLONE! 
\ Bn. 


Removable Stripes 
lo the Editors of The InFantry JournaL: 


ead the suggestion of a lieutenant colonel’s wife to make 
the insigne for a lieutenant colonel a gold eagle, and being an 
sted man thought of one I think will help the enlisted man. 
\t present the noncommissioned officer who is in the position 
getting rather frequent promotions is issued his stripes, but 
has to sew them on or have them sewed on. Some arrangement 
whereby the chevrons could be pinned to both sides of the 
r like an officer's insigne would make it easier and they 
coul ald be turned back w henever a promotion came. They could 
be cloth, with pins on both perpendicular edges, and removed 
when the shirt was washed or cleaned. They would never be 
confused with an officer's insigne, for the dark background 
would prevent this and there would be a saving both to the 
government and to the individual noncom. 
Sincerely yours, 
T/4. 
th Sig. Serv. Bn. 
@ We're not superstitious, but it would seem mighty easy for 
such stripes to come off. 


A&P Platoon 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


* . * 


\&P Pi itoon 


Can't we get the higher commanders to realize that the A&P 


D 
t 


\ good article in a recent JouRNAL about the 

m is not a labor platoon just for details? Any time anyone 
hears of mines over here they look for A&P men to take care of 
them, which is as it should be. But formerly they thought all 
we were for was to dig latrines and pitch CP tents. More 
intensified training along their real line of work is needed 
before leaving the States. 

LIEUTENANT. 


Hg. Co., Ist Bn, —d Inf 


Second Campaign 
To the 


Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

Since coming overseas in December I've been in two opera- 
tions. The first being Arawe, New Britain, and this one which 
s supposed to be completed now. 

Due to the many changes in my APO number most of my 
Journars have reached me late, but they were welcome. 


NOVEMBER, 1944 


| graduated from Fort Benning in March 1943, but on reach 


ing New Guinea was assigned to the —th Cavalry (Dis 
mounted). 

At first everything was confusing. Smaller squads and pla 
toons to work with. But our regiment is said to be one of the 
hardest fighting outfits now engaged in the SWPA Hee ask 
the remnants of the Jap Eighteenth Army 

| have found the Japanese soldier to be more th in expert 


on camouflage, but even though he is a hard fighter he seldom 
thinks for himself. 
and 


I've noticed many times that when a Jap 
Yank patrol meet on a jungle trail face to the 


ambush 


fac > 


\merican soldier shoots first. But when a Jap sets an 
you'd better start to creep and crawl—but fast 
Back to The Journat, 


most of the Cavalry officers here ar 


interested in subscribing and I've given them your address 
LIEUTENANT 


th Cav 


Royal Armored Corps 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry Journal 


Thank you very much for bothering to rather 
‘bad-tempered” letter. | I didn’t 


but I got it in the middle of operations and we didn’t have much 


answer my 


am sorry answer yours before 
time or writing materials to keep pace with the home mail 
even. However, now that the Kohima-Imphal road is open we 
have a little more time. 

Our division met the Japanese 31st Division face to face at 
Kohima. It was a fight to a finish but the Japs were in prepared 
positions and with an equal number of men. Our general, disre 
garding all known rules of war, simply walked the three 
brigades independently through and round the Japanese posi 
tions to separate positions inside their lines from where we 
threw the Japs out of the ring. Within thirteen days of relieving 
the garrison the Jap was beaten and on the run! We found a 
Jap “estimate of the situation” afterwards. It stated with ter 
rific confidence that it was about to wipe out the famed British 
that AUS brigades were encircled 
and that we were in such a poor way that we had to be 


2d Division quite true! 


‘ up 
plied from the air! 

I must hasten here to add that the whole assault would have 
been impossible without the marvelous supply droppings by 
your boys. Unfortunately, they the “Yanks” 


where near us. 


were only any 


The Japs afterwards referred to us as “Churchill's butchers.” 
They had been 
but it 
didn’t help them; in the middle of the monsoon they had been 


[hey asked for no quarter and they got none 


in China, Philippines, Guadalcanal, and Singapore, 
driven out of perpared positions on commanding ground by an 
equivalent force. The Japs are finished here; 


rout; exhausted, famished and waterlogged they 


it is a complete 
are just dying 
conditions have been too bad to enable us to round them up 
reckon that there 
army fit to fight again 


really effectively but we will be few 


Japs of the “invasion” 


very 


APO num 
And did I mention the very good impression m. ide every 


all this r hest s 


By the way my address is as above. There is no 
ber. 
where by your Negro troops? Please excuse blow 
ing and thank you again 

LIEUTENANT 
Xoyal Armored Corps. 


a 

Regular Army Enlisted Men 

To the Editors of The INFanrry JourNAL 
immediately to provide 


Legislation should be enacted 


ETE IS TT a le a 


a 
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greater leeway after the war for the old Regular Army enlisted 
man who is the backbone of our new army. When Selective 
Service was introduced late in 1940 there were approximately 
250,000 well-trained enlisted men of the Regular Army in all 
branches of the service. At least ninety per cent of these men 
were utilized in forming cadres in creating every known unit 
now on the field in all theaters of operations. 

In time these men were pretty well forgotten. After the war 
they will return back to their old permanent enlisted grade. 
Many who were fortunate to obtain a commission direct or via 
OCS will relinguish their 
back to corporal or sergeant. 

These men were depended upon before and during the war 
and will certainly be expected to carry on after the war. So I 
feel their permanent enlisted rank should advance during the 
war automatically. They should get preference after the war, 
if they are capable, for the top enlisted ranks. 


wartime commissions and revert 


OLp SOLDIER. 
th OM Co. 


German Manual 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journac: 


The enclosed pamphlet may be of interest to you. Our Army 
might profit by a similar booklet. 

I found this one in a Kraut position near Napoule. Its dog- 
eared condition indicates a certain amount of interest on the 
part of its square-headed former owner. 

LIEUTENANT CoLonel 
509th Par Inf. 
® The manual is a clearly illustrated, forcefully written hand- 
book for the German infantryman. 


4 4 
The Mess Sergeant’s Job 
To the Editors of The InrFantry JourNAL: 


It is with sadness that I read the gripe of the Sergeant “Too 
Many Ratings.” I would like to know just how he figures that 
a mess sergeant’s job was soft. 

In the first place you cannot make a cook out of a truck 
driver, or, as he says, a valuable man as far as the 


“521s” go. 
When you get 


“521” in the kitchen it is because he doesn’t 


fit in any place pA so the Mess Sergeant is supposed to make 
a cook out of him after he completes nine weeks of basic B&C 
School, usually getting out as a cook’s helper. 

I could go on quoting many incidents but it would not be 
worth the effort as I have had the occasion to have met all types 
of “chow hounds.” 


SERGEANT. 


Hq & Hq Co, —th STB. 


Night-firing Sight 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL: 


I have just completed my part in the campaign against 
Myitkyina in Burma. My company captured a Jap light 
Nambu machine gun. It has an easily missed point I think 
could well be adopted on our small arms. That is the night- 
firing sight. 

As you look down the barrel of the Nambu the glow stone, 
just at the bottom of the rear sight, cuts along the back of the 
front sight extending to the top of the sight. In aiming the 
gun at night you find the rear sight by finding a dot which 
shows up well. Looking just over the top of it you find the 
front sight. Then you form your sight picture. 
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I hope to receive my overseas edition of The Journ 
as it keeps us well abreast of modern developments. \ 
plete address appears on the outside of this letter. 
LIEUTENANT 


Co L, —th Inf. 


Air Soldier’s Tribute 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

The other day I was very pleasantly surprised to rece 
July Journat via first-class mail—it’s a fine idea. 

Yours is the only magazine | read from cover to cover 
article is of great interest to me, even though | am 
It contains a wealth of information for eve 
Your magazine also ha 

When | am finished y 
copy it is always in demand by them. 

Like all Gls, 1 have my bitches to make and will get tl 
my chest now. Just about everyone is griping shout the 
of too many ribbons or not enough of them. 


Infantryman. 
soldier, regardless of branch. 


readers among our British allies. 


It seem 
that the War Department has been very fair as regar 
matter. The wearing of theater ribbons, 
stood, does not make the wearer a hero. 


it should be und 
They simply represen 
And now with the Infantry Badges to distinguish con 
bat soldiers from noncombatants, 


service. 
and the newly authorized 
overseas service stripes to distinguish the veteran of many 
months from the visiting firemen, everyone should be happy 
Now it is just up to the lower unit commanders to check care 
fully so that the few unscrupulous, unprincipled, infer 
complexed do not wear ribbons to which they are not entitled 

My second gripe is about the contempt in which too many 
Infantrymen hold the men of the Air Forces. We are the firs 
to admit that the Infantryman’s lot is the toughest, dirtiest 
hardest there is. But we, too, are doing our respective jobs 
doing them well. Witness the virtual destruction of German 
industrial output of his critical war industries, the strangulation 
of his supply and communication lines—but for which th: 
foot-soldier’s job would be so much tougher. True, ou 
ticular kind of warfare enables us to live a comparatively eas 
and, no doubt to Infantryman’s eyes, luxurious life. But 
that sufficient reason to hold us in contempt? Should \ 
find a nice muddy foxhole to sleep unnecessarily in? 
that makes our brothers in arms the Infantry feel bett 
respect you, the Infantrymen, and the job you must do, | 
also feel we have earned and deserve your respecet. 

PRIvaTE 


—th Serv Sq. 


Pore 
“The Soldier’s Newspaper” 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNaL: 

It has come to this—a newspaperman writing a letter to 
editor. 

I got a smile—if a bitter one—out of Sergeant Don Rol 
article in your September issue on “The Soldier’s Newspa 
I got the impression that Sergeant Robinson implied that the' 
are in the Army a lot of newspapermen who are avoid ng jobs 
on GI newspapers because there are ratings to be had as « lerks 
or supply sergeants. 

If that’s what Sergeant Robinson meant to say, then | t! 
he’s way off base. There are a lot of newspapermen 
Army who are clerks, but not because they want to be clerks- 
if I can judge from the newspapermen I know. It’s a hel! of 4 
newspaperman who would rather be a clerk or a supply 
geant. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 










> the 


VATE 









t seventeen months in the Army—seventeen months 
mn. I'd gladly give up my rating and all hope of a 
ng, I'd gladly remain a private for the rest of my 
Army, if I could get on the staff of some GI news- 
eas or if 1 could get an appointment as a combat cor- 
And I think that every other newspaperman who 
filed away in a clerk’s job would do the same thing. 
ne practically everything but get down on my knees 
my commanding and classification ofhcers. A few 
) Second Army asked for the names of newspapermen 
graphers. I couldn't get on that list because I was 
O of my outfit. 
I don’t know the problems of commanding and clas- 
: officers. But if a man with a skill so highly specialized 
yspaperman’s can’t get that skill used by an Army that 
badly, then he can hardly be blamed for thinking that 
i] mmanding and classification officers don’t know the 
\rm\ problem very well. Incidentally, when I got into the 
Army | read something about an order that all professional men 
would be used in their professional skills insofar as possible. 
In 1s possible.” 














No comment is necessary on those words. 
Fir iL ieutenant, in the same issue of The INFANTRY Jour- 
wat, asks “Why do they put big men driving jeeps and shrimps 
carrying base plates and tripods?” | wonder what the lieuten- 
nt would think of my case. 1 hold two degrees from Columbia 
ome rsity. I've nine years of metropolitan newspaper experi- 
nee, the last four on the staffs of important papers. I’ve done 
h writing and editing and | can speak French. 
[here are plenty of pl: aces where a newspaperman could do 
better job for the Army than in the place where I am now. 
a few: 































G-5 (what I wouldn't give to get that ex 
ence), psychological warfare, orientation work, propaganda, 
ensorship, combat correspondent, 
i] services or public relations. 
Wi hat’s my job in the Army? I am now learning—after a year 
1 half in the Army—I am now learning to be an automotive 
mechanic, 


YT 
rere ire 














intelligence, liaison—even 


























Forgive the long letter. I feel better now. 














T/5. 





Atlanta Ord. Dep. 

os the writer of this good letter could study the tremendous 
roblems of personnel assignment with w hich the Army has 

constantly struggled, he would feel still better. There has never 


been any manpower placement problem remotely approaching 
tin our history. 














“Proud and Humble” 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 






Re you print any part of my letter send the money for it to 

Company Fund, Company F, —th Infantry. 

_ There are fighting teams that earn the love and respect of 
he nation they fight for. My division is one of those fighting 

ms. First the men that have earned it a name are the best 
ump s of fighting, disciplined soldiers that an officer could 
ever hope to see. The Artillery-Infantry teams cannot be 
topped. Our men have taken generals and admirals from such 
emplacements with the fight knocked right out of them. 

Our unit’s first mission was to back up or form a zone 
defense behind a unit that took their objectives of Montre- 
bourg and Valognes. Here in a short while many valuable les- 
sons were learned. When attacking it is necessary to send 
‘couts at least two hedgerows in front of the troops. Then, if 
. ‘ar, automatic weapons should be sent up on each 
Hank. This prevents Jerry from pulling mass murder with his 
machine pistols. 


NOVEMBER, 1944 















ell 1S 










> EI je TT ae cre a a a ts 


Often the platoon leader is too anxious to find the enemy 
without risking men’s lives, so he leads off and the men follow 
single file along the hedgerow in the direction of the attack. 
Although artillery and mortar fire has already driven the 
Germans into their concrete holes, Jerry will counterattack as 
soon as everything is quiet and a single hile of 
simply because their leader was too kind to risk his scouts 
There are times when Jerry will hold his fire when he sees 
scouts—or the scouts may see him first. And Jerry can be sent 
back to his concrete box by rifle fragmentation grenades or 
60mm. mortar fire. But he never passes the opportunity to 
machine-gun an ofhcer. 

Hedgerows are good concealment and the mound of earth 
is good cover, but to have your men trained to use this cover 
in spite of the type fire they are receiving is a blessing. The 
Nebelwerfer makes a lot of noise and shakes the very earth 
but there are few fragments. However, 
falling at the same time, and the 
to leave what cover they 


men is lost 


if S8lmm. mortar is 


Nebelwerfer causes the men 
y have, the results are bad. Enemy 
artillery and 88s take their number and it hurts to lose men 
without being in a fight. It was taught to me by officers who 
were in World War I that men would herd, and it is no dif 
ferent in this war if the NCOs don’t continually keep after 
them to spread out. 

The NCOs have a tremendous job and are proving every 
day that the Army has a good strong backbone. 

I recall two incidents that prove the NCO’s quality. My 
company attacked to the flank in a heavy mortar barrage in 
order to get to the line of departure. The men moved with 
Another time, near Oetiville, the Battalion CP was taking 
a beating by tank fire and one of the assault companies had 
taken a large pillbox with a German colonel in it. It appeared 
that a counterattack would follow. The NCO and the ofhicers 
of my company moved with ease and speed and secured the 
ground that had been so hard to take. 


ease. 


With men that refuse to run in the face of any type of fire, 
except in the direction of the enemy, an officer feels very proud 
and humble that there haven’t been so many fatal casualties. 

If you can put this in better English without destroying the 
meaning it would be appreciated because as an engineer | am 
very poor on the use of the King’s English 

CAPTAIN 


—th Inf. 


@ The writer's sincere English was OK with us 
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Corporal For BAR Team 
To the Editors of The InFantry Journav: 


I strongly suggest the addition of a corporal to the rifle squad. 
The staff sergeant is the squad leader. He controls the 
scouts, the BAR team, and the rifle team. The buck sergeant 
commands the rifle team. We need a corporal to command the 
BAR team. 

The first gunners of the mortar and light machine gun 
squads should be corporals, also. Whenever the sergeant squad 
leader is out of action the first gunner has to take charge, often 
for wecks at a time. Without those stripes there sometimes de 
velops just a little of that, “Hell, you're only 
by the rest of the squad. And, after all, he is only a private. 
Since he is the second best man in the squad, the future squad 
leader, and the man who shoots the gun, he should get those 
two chevrons. 


two 


a private ” attitude 


LIEUTENANT 


—th Inf. 
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to this department. However, the price for those 


Direct Fire Support of Infantry 


In 1870, Hohenlohe, the accepted artillery authority, ad 
vocated direct fire support of infantry by cannon on the 
front line. Currently our artillery confines its support in 
the vast majority of cases to indirect fire, using observers in 
various positions on the battlefield. 

During the last war the majority of targets could be 
taken care of by indirect fire. Accompanying guns at that 
time were necessary because communications were so un- 
certain. New types of targets have appeared on the battle- 
field—a stronger pillbox, the tank, the dug-in tank, and 
various types of guns firing through concrete embrasures 
used by the enemy in current operations. These types of 
targets necessitate the use of a direct fire weapon for their 
destruction, as do the substantially built stone and concrete 
buildings encountered in towns. 

In theory, the heavy weapons company of the infantry 
is supposed to take care of this kind of target. In practice 
it cannot do so as their weapons are inappropriate as to 
power and mobility. Tanks and tank destroyers can take 

care of this type of target with their direct fire, but to date 
it has been charged to them as a secondary mission. It ap- 
pears that cannon support of our infantry must be by both 
direct and indirect fire, each with an appropriate weapon. 

There is a gap in the fire support of our infantry (direct 
fire support ) which can be filled, and is filled, if the com- 
manders foresee the need for the direct fire of tanks and 
tank destroyers. Too often these weapons are used in a 
second: ry rdle i in dee pening the fires of artillery or are held 
in reserve against an eventuality. 

No one arm, organization, or staff is now charged with 
the support by indirect fire of cannon. Some arm or agency 
should be charged with it as a primary mission. This can 
be accomplished in either of two ways—by assigning to each 
light artillery battalion a battery of high-velocity tanks or 
tank destroyers as an additional hatte ry for the pe »rformance 
of this mission, or by appropriately arming the heavy weap 
ons company so that it can fill the direct fire gap in the 
fire support mission of the infantry. 

I believe it preferable that the artillery be charged not 
only with the indirect fire support of the infantry but with 
the direct fire support of the infantry. This responsibility 
must be placed squarely on someone's shoulders. The gap 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
“dashed off” 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


with scant consideration for the 


in doctrine exists. It must be filled. The need will 
be there. The artillery should, and I believe will, | 
to accept that responsibility and will adequately 
gap, given the appropriate weapon. 
Mayor GENERAL ORLANDO W arp 
i v7 
Square the Can 


Out here in the Pacific, they tell us that even the civilian 
customers back home aren’t always right because there’: 
a war on, but as a customer of the Quartermaster Corps 
I'd like to tell them what this consumer of C rations thinks 


of the product. As evidence that I am a fairly steady 
sumer of C rations, 
finished living on them for thirty- -one days. 

Personally ] prefer K rations in the jungle because 
are easier to pack around when you don’t have the 
portation—and we seldom hz wwe—but there'll be times 
know, 


slip and slide in a pack while a square can would fit 
against its fellow cans and stay put. 
Of course I know that changing from round < 


squc are cans Means a conversion problem i in the fe iCtory we it 


turns them out, so I’m going all out and suggest that inst 
of making one can for the bread unit and another can ! 
the meat unit, that one long can be made for both. 

tition could be put in the can to keep the two units separat 


More than once I've seen a box of C rations opened that 


contained forty-eight cans of bread instead of twenty 
bread units and twenty-four meat units. Wheth 
boxes were supposed to be all bread I don’t know 
box has been shipped halfw ay around the world and 
and restacked in supply dumps it's almost impossibl 
read the stencilling. Either way it’s small solace when you! 
out in the jungle hungry and tired to find that al! you’ 
got is bread and more bread. 

Captain Cuow 1A! 
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Badge for the Medics 


Recently our outfit finished a bit of mopping up in Ne 
Guinea and, as sometimes happens, we ran into a lot mor 
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I'll merely mention that I have just 


when C rations are all there will be and C rations is 
what we'll get. And that'll be the times when I'll wish tha 
the can was square or oblong instead of round. Round cans 
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than we had expected. Every man worked and 
ard. 

we went back to a rest area, our battalion com 
recommended all members of the battalion for the 


m 
C Infantryman Badge. In his recommendation he in- 
cluded, rightly so, the members of the medical section. 
Th is passed on to Personnel, and there the names of 
the medical men were removed, because, it was explained, 
“Noncombatant troops are ineligible for the Badge.” 

lhe fact that we medics are “noncombatant” seems to be 
recognized by everyone but the enemy. We dare not dis- 


play our Geneva Convention flag because it brings mortar 
and artillery fire down on us. Our aid men can’t wear their 
arm scares, because the brassards make a good target. 
fF r brief combat experience, the medical men pel 
d ‘Beiently and though we do not want to take an 
f credit away from the combat units, we think that if 
t efficiency means the fulfilling of the Infantry’s mis 
meet and destroy the enemy wherever he m: iy be,” 
“a man’s efficiency should be recognized by giving 
Combat Efficiency Badge. Maybe that’s what the In 
should call theirs, too. 
rh mission of the medical troops is “to render medical 
d evacuate the casualties to safety.” This takes them 
ugh the same routes, work and involved dangers as it 
loes the line soldier and the very presence of the “Doc” 
loes oe for the morale of the Gls. In the tight spots they 
they will get good treatment on the spot. 
We feel the medical soldier should be given as much 
nsideration by higher authorities, as he gets from his 
soldiers who see him in combat. 
Why can’t the medical soldier be rewarded with a Com 


t Efhciency Badge? 


Turee Mepics. 


--. “~ 
lake Care of the Scope 

In the June issue of the INFANTRY JouRNAL Lieutenant 
Salesmanship (“Selling the Compass”) knew what he was 
king about when he said the American soldier must be 
ve in his equipment to use it prope rly. But too often, I've 
und, he doesn’t believe in the Model 330 Weaver Tele- 
pl Sight. Since we first got the scope in this division— 
as way back in training—it has had the highest mor- 
ty rate of any of our fire control equipment. And to add 
ur troubles, the instrument mechanics of the division 
“ maintenance ordnance company aren't equipped to 

the broken cross-hairs and chipped lenses. 
Bu this isn’t as bad as it sounds. If each sniper in the 
ne companies puts TM 9-270 on his list of required read 


ng, | re ll ;e able to take care of his scope. wi he cautions and 
naintenance hints listed in 9-270 are for every Infantry 
bh pshooter. Combat reports from Cassino and other fronts, 


‘ow the importance of this aid to’the straight-shooting GI. 
[hese ideas might help to clarify the maintenance situ- 
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1) Don’t leave the scope on the rifle during landing 
operations. Wrap it in a pliofilm tobacco pouch or a rubber 
substitute, and carry it inside your jacket. You won't need 
it in the initial phase anyway. 

(2) Take just as good care of your scope as you do your 
girl — s picture. She'll unde rstand. 

Don’t try to be an ordnance mechanic. If your scope 


t Pie: you, turn it in. Don’t play with it. 


Confidence in Leaders 

Lieutenant Pronto’s discussion on faulty scheduling in 
Cerebr: tions tor April 1944 cert: iinly hit the nail right or 
the head. 
around minute after minute for the beginning of some a 


The time-worn business ol standing or sitting 


tivity has always been a pet peeve of mine 

But ge nerally the cause does not lie with the first s« rgeant 
and often not with the company commander. The under 
lying reason for the wait goes well above them 
Here’ s the we 1y it often goes. A re gimental retreat parade 


is scheduled for 1600. But the regimental! commander, to 
give the troops a time buffer, passes the word along to the 
battalion commanders to have their units on deck by 1545 
[he battalion commander isn’t the one to be caught with 
his pants down so he instructs his company commanders to 
appear by 1530. 

The bucking company commander orders the first set 
geant to fall the company out at 1515 just to mé ake certain 
So the men stand around, sweat it out and gripe 

But if it's a field problem you're out on—that's an entirely 
different story. 


Let’s assume there's a four-hour time inter 


val before the zero hour. The lowly platoon leader, accord 
ing to the manual, must have time to reconnoiter his pos! 
tions whenev er practicable, but does he? l'00 many times 
the answer is no. The higher commanders take up all the 
time for their own reconnaissances and plans, leaving non 
or practically none) for the most important element—the 
By the time the platoon leader get 
has just about time to gulp twice and issue his order fast 


with hardly a chance to look at the ground 


pli itoon. s his ord I he 


Another reason why many men and junior officers gripe 
is the way their unit commanders neglect to give their in 
formation in sufhcient time tor them to clear up pe rsonal 
business before their transferal to a new post or command 
Many times it is impossible for security reasons to say any 
thing specific but a little foresight and persons 11 considera 
tion on the part ot the commander could often be ap plied 
and would be greatly appreciated. Often the only knowl 
edge there is of the order, until 
departure time, is the grapevine or latrine rumor 


few hours before the 


A little more consideration ol those under us, W he n con 


ditions warrant it, will go a long way to give men mor 


confidence in their leaders. 


LIEUTENANT SNAFU 





Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 15% 
bonus for individual members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion who send cash with their book orders. 

The book dividends* are sent you with the books 
you order and can be used to purchase more books any 
time in the future. 

Because of this new and better discount, we have dis- 
continued the old 10% discount for cash to individual 
members. 


*Sorry, but we can't give book dividend discounts on orders for 


official manuals or on orders for organizations. However, you may 


buy manuals with dividend coupons you get with the purchase of 
other books 














Dictionaries for the Soldier 


By Frank Henius 
Mr. Henius’s foreign language dictionaries for sol- 
diers—sailors and marines, too—are simple, under- 
standable, and clearly sound-written. 


GERMAN DICTIONARY FOR THE 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY FOR THE 
SPANISH DICTIONARY FOR THE 
FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR THE 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


SOLDIER 
SOLDIER 
SOLDIER 
SOLDIER 





Italian Sentence Book for the Soldier 
By Frank Henius 


The ordinary phrases and sentences used by the sol- 
dier with an added section on Italian grammar. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


CoLonEL J. P. BARNEY, Jr., Field Artillery, commanded 2 tap 
destroyer battalion in Tunisia and Italy. He won the Silve; 
Star with Oak Leaf Cluster, the Bronze Star, and the Purple 
Heart. He is now on duty at the Tank Destroye: 

Camp Hood, Texas. (Page 17.) 


Si 


LIEUTENANT BERNARD BRODIE, USNR, now on duty at the Nay 
Department in Washington, is the author of two books. on 
sea power: Sea Power in the Machine Age (1' 

A Guide to Naval Strategy (1942). Before ent 

Navy he was an instructor in political science at D 

College and before had been a member of the Ins: 
Advanced Study at Princeton University. (Pages 30 and 48 


ss 


COLONEL A. G. FOXX is a pseudonym given by the editors t 
colonel of infantry. (Page 10.) 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM T. GAYLE, CWS, is, as we r 
ported last month, in France with the 4th Infantry Di 


sion. (Page 21.) 






ik} 






LIEUTENANT COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL, on duty with the 
Historical Section, European Theater of Operations, writes 
that he entered Paris at the time of the liberation with 


French Armored Division. (Page 39.) 







i} 








LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROY E. MOORE, Infantry, is a graduate 
of the Military Academy and of the Infantry School. He 
now on duty at Fort Benning after spending nearly two year 
overseas with the 3d Infantry Division. The battle patrol he 
tells about in his article was one organized within the 15th 
Infantry which he commanded for a time on the Anzio beac! 


head. (Page 19.) 









First LIEUTENANT JOHN J. NEOFES, Infantry, wrote “Tips on 
Heavy Mortars” while in a hospital in England. He had been 
in action in Normandy and his hints on the use of mortars 
is based on what he learned in combat. (Page 12 







ik 





LIEUTENANT PACIFIC is a pseudonym for an ofhicer w! 
been in action in the SWPA. (Page 11.) 


ik} 





Mayor ARTHUR J. PETERSON, Field Artillery, was with the 340 
Division in Italy. “Tell It to the Cannoneers” was first write 
for purposes of instruction in a 34th Division Intelligence 


School. (Page 8.) 
























































SERTORIUS was a reporter and free lance 
life. Since entering the Army by way of * 
he has served in two overseas theaters anc |s no 


SERGEANT 
civilian 
Service 


on duty in this country. (Page 25.) 
ik 
W. u. B. smrru is the author of Basic Manual of S: irms 


(Page 13.) 
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First Book on the Invasion 


INVASION. By Charles Christian Wertenbaker. Photographs 
by Robert Capa. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
ve Te i944. 168 Pages; $2.50. 


Din Charles Wertenbaker and Robert Capa, editorial writer and 


xs tographer for Time and Life, covered the most complex 
litary operation in history—the Allied invasion of Europe 
h the from the west. Their book, published in the United States less 


writes than three months after D-day, represents a remarkable feat of 
with a war reporting and publishing. As the first of many books to be 


yritten on the invasion, it will be of wide interest to civilian 
and military readers. 

[hey attempt to tell in words and pictures the story of three 
weeks of war between June 6 and June 27, 1944, when the 
Allied forces broke into Hitler’s Fortress Europe and captured 

e great port of Cherbourg. 

_ More detailed planning went into the invasion of Europe 

an in any previous military operation in history. The original 
olan was conceived in the War Plans Division of the United 
S tes Army and elaborated and revised in General Eisen- 
hower's headquarters. These plans called for landings on five 
beaches along a sixty-mile stretch of the Cotentin Peninsula. 
Specially trained troops were to establish beachheads, remove 
obstacles, and push inland as rapidly as possible to contact with 
airborne troops landed in the enemy rear. The United States 
‘th Infantry Division was to assault one beach on the right 
: fank between Varaville and the Carentan Estuary. The U. S. 
* HB!0lst Airborne Division was to land on the high ground behind 
he beaches, capture St. Martin de Varaville, and ultimately 
pin up with the 4th Division. The 82d Airborne Division was 
‘he 34th fe land near Ste. Mére Eglise, destroy bridges and guard the 
+ written melt flank. After five divisions were on the peninsula, the VII 
elligence ops inder Major General J. Lawton Collins was to drive 

to Che rbourg. 

Par f the V Corps, under Major General Leonard T. 
writer inftow, was to land east of the Carentan Estuary between Vier- 
Selectivelamiule and Colleville. Its task was to form a continuous front with 

; nowsmmee British on their left. British and Canadian troops were to 
nd on three beaches between Asnelles and Ouistreham. They 
ere to be protected by landings of the British 6th Airborne 
vision across the river Orne. 

irmsM The defenses which the enemy had erected against an Allied 
hvasion were extremely strong. There were about twenty heavy 
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enemy batteries in the area and many smaller ones. These 
were sighted to cover the beaches and their approaches. The 
Germans had machine-gun nests, 57s and 88s, dug in on the 
top of the bluffs and in some cases dug in on the beaches. The 
beaches from low to high water marks were covered with in 
numerable obstacles and protected by elaborate mine fields 

We expected to meet only three enemy coastal divisions, one 
tank company and certain ‘small reserve units in the area at 
tacked. It was considered possible that the Germans would re 
enforce these troops by three infantry divisions and one 
panzer division on D Day. What we did not know was that by 
some stroke of intuition or good luck the enemy had shifted the 
352d Division to this area on the night before the landing and 
that these troops were busy setting up their weapons when the 
invasion forces appeared offshore. 

According to Mr. Wertenbaker, “We believed we could move 
far more matériel over the beachheads than the enemy believed 
we could. We believed our air power could retard their re 
enforcements far more than he believed they could. Neverthe 
less, we expected a counterattack in force any time from thi 
third day onward. Our tactics were designed to meet this 
counterattack and still keep the initiative, to maintain our foot 
hold below the peninsula while we took the peninsula and 
Cherbourg.” 

The two unpredictable things which made the landings 
hazardous were the adverse weather and the movement of the 
352d German Division to the coast on the night of June 5-6 

Five days were spent in securing the beachheads and in 
building up forces to meet the expected enemy counterattacks 
Field M: irshal Rommel seems to have brought his reserves int« 
the battle piecemeal, with the result that enemy counterattacks 
never reached the degree of intensity expected. On D plus 
5 days we had sixteen divisions ashore against the enemy’s four- 
teen. “All of Rommel’s divisions were then in action, three of 
them were badly used and he had no reserves with which to hit 
us where we were weakest.” 

Wertenbaker makes it clear that in spite of this impressive 
performance and these enemy weaknesses, “the initial stages 
of the invasion had been touch and go.” This was because of 
the difficulty in building up an army over beaches, which in 
volved not only bringing ashore fighting men, weapons, am 
munition, but also trucks to move the men and weapons, men 
and fuel to drive the trucks, bulldozers to make roads for the 
trucks, masses of signal and bridge equipment, food and 
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clothing, medicines and supplies. Everything our men had to 
use in order to live and fight had to be moved over the beaches 
or through the small captured fishing ports. By D plus 5 days 
the battle of the beaches had been won and the Allied armies 
were ready to move inland. 

As Mr. Wertenbaker saw units of the ABC Infantry march- 
ing toward St. Sauveur, the men who had won the battle of the 
beaches appeared “weary, unshaven, dirty, footsore . . . they 
had not had their clothes off for a week and would wear them 
for two more weeks before they finished with the Cotentin 
Peninsula. As they marched along the sides of the road they 
did not look eager for a battle or ‘aivaid of it. Their faces had 
no expression at all, they simply looked competent.’ 

In the battle for Cher rbourg, Wertenbaker and Capa went 
along with certain battalions a the 9th Division. This hard- 
fighting division gave the en2my no respite and drove into 
Cherbourg on D plus 20 days. The most optimistic pre-in- 
vasion estimate looked forward to the capture of Cherbourg 
fifteen days after the landing. The Cherbourg operation illu. 
strates General Bradley's skill as a commander and his ability 
for exploiting weaknesses in the enemy's position. In Tunisia, 
in Sicily, he had shown talent for ruthless pursuit of a beaten 
enemy and instant follow-up of a breakthrough. He showed 
the same qualities twice in the Cherbourg campaign, once when 
he cut suddenly across the peninsula and second in his drive 
into Cherbourg. It is obvious that both Wertenbaker and Capa 
were tremendously impressed with the quiet, unassuming 
American commander who permitted himself to be photo 
graphed in the midst of the campaign with a strip of adhesive 
tape covering a boil on his nose. 

The achievement of the American forces in breaking into 
Cherbourg was a notable military exploit. ‘The Germans fighting 
in that area stubbornly defended ev ery bit of favorable terrain. 
They fired air bursts at our troops with antiaircraft guns; they 
used mortars for direct fire; their heavy guns continually blasted 
our rear lines. And after their outer organization crumbled, 
they fought in the streets of Cherbourg with machine guns 
and mortars and rifles. Wherever we failed to take advantage of 
a German retirement, their troops reoccupied positions and 
fought on. Wertenbaker and Capa got a better impression of 
the German soldiers in the last days of Cherbourg than they did 
of the German officers. 

In our operations from the beaches to Cherbourg the United 
States forces captured more than 40,000 prisoners and buried 
more than 4,000 German dead. By the time Cherbourg fell 
“the beaches were no longer beaches, they were snecthiy. run- 
ning ports with shipping coming in steadily behind the sunken 
breakwaters. Inland roads‘ were choked with transport, fields 
were piled high with ammunition, our artillery rumbled all 
night. Overhead from dawn to twilight droned Allied fighters 
based on airfields in reconquered France.” The exploitation 
phase was about to begin. 

No two war reporters, not even such able men as Werten- 
baker and Capa, could do justice to the immense military 
operation they witnessed. Their book is a spendid effort to 
make the essential features of that operation clear to the civilian 
reader. It may be superseded by other accounts but it is as- 
sured of a permanent place in the coming library of information 
on one of the decisive operations of this war.—D. V. 


i ee 
Unbiased Postwar Outline 


THE CONTROL OF GERMANY AND JAPAN. By Harold 
G. Moulton and Louis Marlio. Washington: Brooking In- 
stitution, 1944. 116 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


The authors have endeavored to line up briefly all the possi 
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bilities for control of Germany and Japan. In the first 
there is a short review of what little experience the cou: ' 
the world have had in thinking and taking group action , 
control aggressor nations. After the other World War the Ve, 
sailles Treaty did not definitely provide for military 
There was a provision which required the League of 

to advise the government that belonged to it to take 
action when the League thought it required; but this ; 

was never applied. Certain economic pressures also coi 
applied but the procedures for applying them did n 

Also, the economic measures in the Versailles Treaty 
designed to prevent the development of war power.” Ex; 
seems to show that measures of economic control, if 

going to work at all, must be easy to enforce and must n 

the nation against which they are enforced so strongly that that 
nation will be partially ground down. For if it is ground dow; 
it begins to plan and werk toward revenge, and even if 
is beyond possibility the rest of the world is adversely 
by having an economically hopeless nation in its midst 

The three main parts of e book discuss what econom 
measures might be applied to Germany, what econon 
ures might be applied to Japan, and whether economi: 
tary control will be better. 

The first question brought up about Germany is the fea 
bility of reducing her industrial power. Dividing Germany int 
small states, the gnhors show, would not only bow € ser 
fects upon conditions in Germany itself but in other 
['o create an independent Rhineland would do the same. 1 
separate East Prussia or to isolate Prussia would not have much 
effect upon Germany’s war potential. If Germany were to be 
reduced to an agricultural nation it could not support its present 
population. Making it harder for Germany to get food, forcing 
her to import more food, would not prevent her from accun 
lating food and would leave her strong industrially. Ai 
doesn’t appear to be practicable for other nations to take actu 
financial control of German industry. 

Germany has to have minerals from outside in order t 
a war. But it would be extremely difficult to control th: 
portation of minerals. ‘There are too many ways to smuggle them 
in. To control only the most vital minerals would be difficult 
for similar reasons, and of course substitutes might be de 
veloped. As for oil, “it would be next to impossible to prevent 
the accumulation of oil supplies for war purposes by contro! 
the import of oil.” 


Controlling selected key industries of Germany gives mot 
promise. The machine tool industry and the chemical industn 
would hardly be possible to control for several reasons t! 
authors give. But the suppression of aluminum ingot producti 
the prohibition of synthetic oil plants, commercial as well 
military aviation, individual private flying, and contro! ol the 
electric power industry, all seem to be worth considering 
practicable measures. 





Japan is quite different as regards possible measures of co! 
trol. The first question discussed is taking all colonies away from 
Japan. The authors find the colonies have not been economic 
necessary to Japan in the past and that her growth was “based 
chiefly on international commerce and technological 
ment.” It would be somewhat easier to enforce contro! of mW 
materials against Japan than against Germany. But it wou! 
be a complicated matter and the effect on the rest of the wor 


might be bad. And so the best measures for holding dow 








Japan's military growth appear to be complete contro! of gf" “UP 
aviation industry, as well as taking all her colonies aw.) — 
4 mic \j th tl 

In the final part of the book the authors find that econom« nt 


measures alone will not be enough; that the enemy) 
can be disarmed; that the prevention of rearmament 
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stem of detection and compulsion. And they recom- 
t “the administration of the military control should 
ae ted to a joint board with power of action. The authors 
rw uss several objections that have been raised to the use 
Re y force. The first, of course, is the pacifist’s objection 
ine that use of force to maintain peace is itself a form of war,” 

; ind that if force were used to keep a threat of war from spread- 
- ent people might be killed and wounded. But very 
the authors suggest that this would be “a small price 
red with the millions of lives that will be destroyed if 
world conflict is allowed to develop. Those who shrink 
killing of a few unconsciously invite the killing of 







[he next objection considered “the true peace can be 
chieved only through spiritual regeneration.” The answer 
lowr here is that nearly twenty centuries of Christian spirit have 

vented war and that we have to be realistic enough to 
ve “that we cannot safely count on moral regeneration to pre- 
Germany and Japan from preparing for future wars.” 
— Other objections are also considered. 

In the final chapter some alternative policies for the United 
re considered—protection by geographic position and by 
y preparedness. The cost of an adequate independent de- 
Sil fense program for the U. S. is found to be in all probability in 
‘ tolerable and to involve a very large measure of Government 

- | over future industrial dev elopments. 
where in the book do the authors recommend “any limita- 

n “7 sovereignty on the part of the coéperating nations.” The 
ontrol of Germany and Japan is indeed a carefully and 
houghtfully prepared outline and the authors succeed in their 
aim of helping us to think more clearly about the troubled 


f the world.—G. V. 
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What To Do With Germany 


OUR SETTLEMENT WITH GERMANY. By H. N. Brails- 
ford. New York: John Day Company, 1944. 160 Pages; $1.75. 
Mr. Brailsford is a well-known English Leftist journalist. He 

has written a dozen books on topics ranging from Shelley to 





be de > vate property. Not content with crushing the Nazi menace, 
pre\ Brailsford w ants to “bring a new cosmos out “of moral chaos and 
strolling fMphysical ruin.” We must, somehow, he feels, “inspire confi- 
nce among the Germans,” but to do this we “must clean 
es more ur) own houses of social inequality, imperialism, and nation- 
industry f™meism.” If we expect the Germans to remain disarmed we must 
‘ons the fi’ prepared to discard our own armaments. We must extend 
duction, ##plitical and economic freedom to all peoples. There are, he 
wel thinks, “good” Germans as well as “bad,” and if we can help 
| of thef™mthe “good” Germans stage a “genuine democratic revolution,” 
erin then there will be no need for a military occupation of Germany 
tall! The Germans will solve their own problems. 
< of cot \s for the treatment of Nazi war criminals, Mr. Brailsford 
vav fromfmpelieves that: 
yomica Hitler and all the heads of the party should be interned 
< “hasediamvithout trial, by administrative act, in some isolated spot for 
var he rest of their lives, under conditions worthy rather of our 
| of rawfmee'respect than of their deserts. Among these internees we 


would™@ould include all the higher ranks of the party—the experts in 
ida and the heads of the Gestapo and the SS—” 








, world \ 
downfm He does not make it clear whether the Nazi leaders are to 
f the—i—P* Supported in this exile by British and American taxpayers or 
“nether they are to be permitted to carry their personal loot 

anit with tharn! 

nomic tf 
intriefm As for the lesser war criminals who may number in the 
t will tundreds of thousands,” we should not do very much about 
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them. We can’t shoot them all and long imprisonments would 
“amount to a return to slavery as an institution.” A few of the 
worst offenders might be tried publicly by a United Nations’ 
court-martial but that is about as far as he would go. 

Brailsford does not think that the countries who operate on 
the basis of private property would welcome German workers 
to rebuild the devastated areas because of their concern for 
“profits” and unemployment. With incredible naiveté he sug 
gests that the Organization Todt “would be glad to escape the 


unemployment that may descend on Germany” and might 
willingly go into Russia to rebuild thi it war-torn country. “Meet 
ing the Russians as fellow workers,” he writes, “they 1 night suc 


ceed in lessening the hate the Nazis engendered. In turn they 
would discover how lovable the Russians are.” 

The soldier who has to deal with Germans in the flesh—not 
in the abstract—will be able to draw his own conclusions about 


the soundness of Mr. Brailsford’s thinking.—D. V 
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Final Volume of a Great Work 
LEE’S LIEUTENANTS: A Srupy 


In CoMMAND. Volume 


Ill: Gettysburg to Ap pomattox. By Doug: is Southall Free 
man. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1944. 825 Pages; 
$5.00. 


I ce 
(four volumes, 1934) Freeman could not leave the held of study 
on which he had worked for eighteen years. He feared that in 
concentrating his major attention on Lee he had “put in unde 
served shadow the many excellent soldiers of his army.” Besides 
there were many campaigns fought by that army in which Lee 


When he completed his prize-winning biography R. E 


did not participate. Therefore, in order to complete the opera 
tional narrative of the Army of Northern Virginia and to do 
justice to Lee’s subordinates, Freeman undertook the present 
series in 1936. 

As Freeman sees it the necessary qualities of high military 
command are: “administrative skill and diligence, 
and logistical sense, military 


fulness, boldness coupled with a grasp of practicality, 


a strategical 
imagination, initiative, resource 
ability to 
elicit the best of men, and the more personal qualities of chat 
acter He tried 
determine whether these essential qualities were possessed by 
men or could be developed. By the time of Chancellorsville it 
was clear that the good generals in the Army of Northern Vir 
ginia had been good officers from the time of their first com 
missions, but it was also clear that good captains or colonels did 
not necessarily make good general officers. 

One reason for the collapse of the Confederacy was that the 
South did not possess the manpower basis for an adequate of 
ficer corps. The 420 West Point graduates and the 600 graduates 
of Virginia Military Institute and the South Carolina Military 
Academy were simply not enough. 


enthusiasm, courage and nervous control.” 


The school of combat did 
not provide an adequate supply of competent general officers 
because casualties reduced the 
faster than they could be trained. 
The experience of the Army of Northern Virginia revealed 
(1) That professional training in arms vindicated itself on 


all the battlehelds of the war but was no guarantee of success 
(2 
\~ 


number of officers available 


That if an officer of average intelligence did not engage 
in combat, approximately a year with the troops was necessary 
to determine his full capabilities. 
That the test of battle quickly 
officers would progress or not. 
(4) That few unprofessional officers showed special aptitude 
for high command 


demonstrated whether 


‘Kershaw, Hampton and Gordon were the 
exceptions. 
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AAF $2.90 


The official guide to the Army Air Forces 
A Directory, Almanac, and Chronicle of Achievement 
with sixty-four pages of photographs, 175 drawings, 
charts, and maps. 
Pocketbook edition, complete 
and unabridged 25¢ 





The War of 1812 


By Henry Adams 
From Adams’s classic nine-volume History of the 
United States, 1801-1817, relevant chapters have been 
— together to make a complete one-volume 
istory of the War of 1812. Three hundred seventy- 
seven pages. Twenty-seven maps and sketches. 


$3.00 





Lee’s Lieutenants Each Volume $5.00 


A Study in Command 
By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 
Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 





Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


A practical guide in nonlegal language. 





The Occupation of Enemy 
Territory $1.25 


One hundred eighty pages cover the subject thor- 
oughly in the Public Opinion Quarterly. 





Blitz French 75¢ 


By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of “action” French. 





Easy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 





Elementary Japanese 


By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 
To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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(5) That those commanders who appeared to best ad 
in prolonged field operations generally kept their tro: 
ciplined and physically fit while in camp. 

Twenty years of study has heightened Freeman's opi 
Lee as a great man and a great soldier. The troops who « 
Jackson were “reverently silent in the presence of Lee 
spirit pervaded and dominated every rank, grade and 
the service.” The strength of the Army of Northern \ , 
Freeman thinks, lay in its high command and its ‘ ‘incom; ( 
infantry.’ 

Volume I of Lee’s Lieutenants (Manassas to Malver: 
showed that Jackson was the most gifted if the most 
of Lee’s subordinates. At the end of Malvern Hill it y 
certain that he would make an effective dependent comn 
The second volume (Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsyi!|; 
showed Jackson at the height of his career. He stood out as the 
most brilliant combat officer of the Confederacy. Nevert 
his ceaseless controversies with his subordinates and his {ailure 
to maintain efhcient divisional and brigade leadershi 
vinced Freeman that Jackson, separated from Lee, would not 
have been a great army commander. “Strategically he w 
have been; administratively, he could not have been.” 

After Jackson’s death at Chancellorsville there was 1 
subordinate officer in the Army of Northern Virginia with 
sufhicient strategical sense and personal drive to implement Lee's 
plans. Lee had to pitch his strategy to the level of his office: 
corps. 

The third voume, in which Longstreet, Stuart, and Early ap 
pear as chief corps commanders, shows that Jackson’s loss was 
fatal. The strain of combat was beginning to count, and cumu 
lative losses progressively weakened Lee’s command. There 
were very heavy officer casualties at Gettysburg, and in thirty 
one days ‘of fighting from the Wilderness to Cold Harbor (May 
4 to June 3, 1864) Lee lost thirty-seven per cent of his general 
officers. These losses continued until, during the Petersburg 
Appomattox campaign, “command in the Army of Northem 
Virginia virtually collapsed.” 

Longstreet’s conduct at Gettysburg has long been the subjec 
of controversy. Freeman holds ‘that Longstreet “sulked” or bl 
back his forces at Gettysburg because Lee ignored his project 
for luring the Union armies into an attack on the Confederate 
position in the hope of achieving another “Fredericksburg. 
Longstreet’s evaluation of the situation at Gettysburg was prob 
ably sounder than Lee’s who, regardless of position and relative 
strengths, felt his own troops were invincible. 

“Jeb” Stuart appears primarily as Lee’s intelligence officer and 
as the instructor of the Confederate cavalry. At Gettysburg he 
failed to provide Lee with proper reconnaissance. Yet his over 
all record was excellent. After Stuart’s death Lee paid him the 
compliment of saying, “He never brought me a piece o! false 
information.” 

Like Ewel, who was a distinguished fighter during the early 
days of the war, Jubal Early suffered a progressive deterioration 
of his reputation in the last days of the struggle. As a result o! 
his failure in the Valley campaign in 1864, the troops lost 
confidence in his leadership and Lee was ultimately forced « 
relieve him from command. 

Battle casualties robbed the Confederacy of the ser 
several men who might have become noteworthy comma! lers 
Dorsey Pender, Dodson Ramseur, Robert Rodes, John anc 
William Pegram. Certain officers on whom the South placed 
great hopes failed to live up to expectations. Beauregard neve! 
got over his Napoleonic complex and “could not be ind 
shape his strategic plans in terms of available force a1 
ticable logistics.” Harvey Hill was a fine combat officer 
would not accept the responsibility of departmental « ind 
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Man Lee's lieutenants were jealous and quarrelsome. 
The re two or three instances of physical cowardice. On 
re the training and experience received in the Army of 
\ , Virginia did not produce a “uniform” officer corps. 
Le :manders were individualists. 

\\ 1c completion of R. E. Lee and Lee's Lieutenants, 





Free mav be said to have written the standard work on the 
nd tactics of the Army of Northern Virginia.—D. V. 
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Picture History 


.RMY AT WAR. Introduction by General George C. 
Marshall. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 482 Pictures; 






[his is an official record in Army pictures, taken by scores 
nymous photographers of the Signal Corps in line of 
duty. These men, the principal eutchors of Our Army 
have covered every field of training and battle. Nearly 
500 of their best pictures are included here to show how com- 
‘d dramatic the record is they have kept. 
are evidence, writes General Marshall in the 
luction, not only of our American willingness to arm and 
geht for democracy. “They are positive evidence of the obliga- 
tion of the American people to support their armed forces 
without The first impression the book 








1 he 





pictures 








t stint or selfish quibbles.” 
leaves is one of stalwart men and stout gear—the best of both 
he country has. 

In the selection of pictures for the book, the fact that soldiers 

) kill was not dodged. There are many harshly realistic 
s there should be, and there are only a few photographs 

t have merit mainly as photographs. Some of these always 
get into pictorial books, whatever the subject. 

[he captions must be rated several notches below the first- 

te pictures. They contain information but nowhere near 

ugh of it, for in many pictures interesting details that are 

t at all obvious are left without comment. The effort is ap 

rently to tie the pictures together with a brief narrative, and 

e effort often becomes strained. The captions also run a bit 

cleverness and clichés, and sometimes to soldier philosophy 
sequence. But it would take poor captions indeed to detract 
fom pictures as fine as most of these are, both in selection and 
reproduction. 

[here are six sections, on the campaigns in the Pacific and 
the Far East, the Aleutians, North Africa, Sicily, and Italy, and 
the campaign in the air over Europe. The first section, which 

ntains a third of the pictures, gives by far the strongest im- 
pressions of all. The toughness of the fighting comes out more 
iikingly in this section. The equally hard and sometimes 
ler fighting at such places as Kasserine Pass, El Guettar, 
Salerne , Anzio, and Cassino is not emphasized. You almost get 
the impression that the battles at these places were not particu- 

hard to win. But again the fault is mainly with the 
tions, not the pictures. 

Uur Army at War is a valuable and interesting record as it 
nd it will stand for a long time as an important part of 
t Army’s record of war. 
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Traditional Super-enthusiasm 
THE WILD BLUE YONDER. By 


j ] 





Emile Gauvreau. New 
P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1944. 369 Pages; Index: 









S3 (y 


The 


windmi 





uble with Mr. Gauvreau is that he is sparring against 
He tears into the subject of air power and its turbu- 
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Engineer Training Notebook 50¢ 


Infantrymen in training will find a lot of valuable 
material in this notebook prepared for the use of 
combat engineers. This is a restricted publication and 
can be sold to members of the Armed Forces only 





Company Duties: A Checklist 


All the army duties that come under the heading of 
“housekeeping.” A book for every man in the com- 
pany from CO to basic private. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Keep ’em Rolling 
This is the Army motor-vehicle operator’s own hand- 
book. You can’t miss on this one. 

50¢ each 

40¢ each 

34¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 


Driver Training 


A guide for Army motor-vehicle driving instructors 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Platoon Record 50¢ 


A blank notebook for the platoon leader’s record of 
the progress of each of his men. 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 


Squad Record 25¢ 


A blank notebook for the squad leader’s record of the 
progress of each of his men. 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 


Machine Gunner’s Handbook 


All the latest unrestricted dope on both the caliber .30 
and caliber .50 machine guns, plus sections on the 
81mm. mortar and the bazooka. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Army Officer’s Notebook 


Sixty pages of quick reference 
officer. 


$1.00 
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Makers of Modern Strategy $3.75 


Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of 400 years. 


$1.00 


Armored Warfare 


ty Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


$1.00 


Principles of War 
By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 


Edited by Brig. Gen. T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 
Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


$1.00 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 
Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 
Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 


A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting—all sides of it. 


On War $1.45 


The full text of Clausewitz’s famed book. 


By General Car! von Clausewitz 


Decisive Battles of the World $3.00 


By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book brought up to date. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 


The essence of Clausewitz’s thoughts on war. (The 
25¢ edition is available to the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized edition available to all at $1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


$1.00 


$2.00 


Napoleon and Modern War 
By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 
By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding. Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 
The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 

the Napoleonic wars. 
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lent rise to recognition as the dominant force in mo. 
He lays about him on all sides, berating the General S 
Navy, the Congress, industry, the press. The trout 
is all ancient history. Air power is now established in it 
in re Mr. Gauvreau's ranting is large] 

t has been won, but apparently he didn't he 
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I he nent 






in there swinging. 

but objective. It divides the 
of “prophets,” No. 1 ; 
who could do no wrong 


traditic malists 


ana iS Still 
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VDUUA 





is anything 





I he 





the elect circle 

Mitchell, 

inhabited chiefly by ° 
nerely stupid through the obstructive d 

: Neither is the book en: 

a Congress wh 


iW YIOUT 
Genera! Billy 


tne worid 






vicious and the unpatri ric 





typic al case we read of 





sistent. In a 


breath is la belied as 





and reactionary, a! 





recalcitrant 
roviding $50,000 for Prof 





next bre ith iS shi wn as P 





icy » Cariy ©) 
Why do these enthusiasts persist in weakening 
so often in utter extremes? The 


xperiment Ss. 





Cases by spe< aking | 
and airborne units which landed behind the Gern 
fortifications on the night before D-day in Norma: 
operation profoundly, 






enced the landing-assault 


tributed greatly to its success. These troops have beer 





generous recognition and unstinted praise for their 
formances. Why aren't the facts, or a reasonable { 
them, enough for Mr. Gauvreau? But no, they 
He must add, without reservations or qualifications 





are not 





result of the Normandy airborne landings, “. . . lar 
tions became relics of the past.” Mr. Gauvreau d 
give it as his opinion that land fortifications are ob 
gives it as a fact. Well, this form of high pressure, | 
enough on its own me 


And the | 







stating a case which is strong 





fires on the author as far as | am concerned. 





of backfires. 
Like others who have handled this same subject, Mr. ( 
reau runs into occasional trouble with personalities 








ties whose present status is honorable and heroic, but 





the past have been identified with the traditionalists. | 
Gauvreau is magnanimous. A general, he says, speal 
time of MacArthur, is entitled to one mistake. Incident 
his days of traditionalism, General MacArthur is reve 
having “dusted the jacket” of a staff officer whom he caught 
reading The Inrantry JouRNAL, . which was then plead 
ing for Army reforms.” Flooey, Mr. G, pure and unadulterated 

I would like to say something good about Mr. Gauvreaus 
book; but this is the best I can do. If you have a ote nal 
your home, one who still doesn’t believe that the airplane is 
to stay, The Wild Blue Yonder, which is written in the 
now, traditional super-enthusiasm of such books, might d 


some good.—P. W. T. 
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The Seabees 


William Bradford Huie. New York: ! F 
1944. 242 Pages; Ill | 





CAN DO. By 
Dutton & Company, Inc., 
dex; $2.75 

WE BUILD, WE FIGHT! 
Harper & Brothers, 1944. 
The 

on a desert island beyond reach of the press, are m 

the Naval Construction Battalions (get it? C-Bs, i.e., 

whose job it is to do the engineering and constru 

Cincluding Marine) 

Huie is himself a Seabee, and Mr. Cave is not, a1 

lies the chief point of difference in their respective \ 
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By Hugh B. Cave. N } 
122 Pages; ceed $: 






“Seabees,” 





in case you have spent the past 






incident to Naval shore ope! 



































t Huie, a Seabee is not merely another construction 
, ersatz engineer, if you will; no, to him a Seabee is 
in tough, efficient, hairy-chested broncho. Mr. Cave 

will for a Seabee being an unsung hero of the war. 
yu can't get away from the fact (not that 1 want to 
from it) that the Naval Construction Battalions have 
ted a great deal to the success of U. S. operations in 
as. Often working under miserable conditions, they 
t roads and camps and airfields and many other in- 
and on occasion they have taken up their arms and 
»ood account of themselves in battle. A complete un 
derstanding of how this war is being won must include a full 
ition of the Seabees; and for that purpose, either of 
oks is recommended. Both of them contain full ac- 
f the history of the Seabees, and of the principal cam 

| which they have been engaged. 

| must, however, accuse Mr. Cave of a display of unconscious 
| refer to his designation of the Seabees as the unsung 
this war. Now, the Seabee may be a hero and he may 
, a nod to Mr. Huie, a hairy-chested broncho; but one 
hing he definitely is not is unsung. 













As witness these two 

books, either of which I repeat, is recommended for anyone 

who is seriously interested in learning all there is to know 
yw the war is being won.—P. W. T. 
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The People and the Opinion Polls 

WHAT AMERICA THINKS. By William A. Lydgate. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1944. 161 Pages; 
\llustrated; Index; $2.50. 


Mr. Lydgate is editor of the “American Institute of Public 
Opinion”; in other words, he runs the Gallup Polls. In this book 












































he tells us something of what the polls have taught, covering 
most of the fundamental issues which have faced the nation 
since 1935 (the year in which poll-taking became a big 
bus siness ). 








his book contains many tributes to the basic soundness of 
imerican public opinion. For example, from the start of hos 
ities in Europe, the mass of Americans sensed the necessity 
for defeating Hitler Germany, and somehow the popular mind 
was able to “draw a distinction between that necessity and the 
rability of staying out of war. Mr. Average American hoped 
itler could be handled without actual participation in the 
shooting; but if necessary, shoot we should and we would. The 
allup pollsters developed this issue by a delicately phrased 
stion: “Which is the more important, that the U. S. stay 
of war, or that Germany be defeated?” By September of 
140, hfty-two per cent of the ‘ ‘respondents” were saying that 
1y had to be defeated, regardless. 
Ne t pf is public opinion usually sound, it is timely, “If 
re to make a list of all major pieces of legislation between 
a 1943, and compare that list with ‘the public polls 
me issues, one“would find that public opinion was, on 
ge, between one and two years ahead of Congress.” 
\Ir. Lydgate, and he proceeds to illustrate the point. 
ning the lag of Congress behind public opinion, Mr 
gate puts the finger on the “pressure groups,” to the activi 
vhich “Congress is highly sensitive.” The trouble is 
pressure groups “seldom reflect the will of the whole 
-_ despite the fact that they go around “claiming th: at 
k for hundreds of thousands or millions of voters.” 
pala pollsters have found, however, that it is 
find what people are thinking than to find why they 
e thinking it. As an example, the people insist on thinking 
the present state of affairs as “World War II,” this in the 
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Tarawa $2.00 
By Robert Sherrod 
A splendid piece of battle reporting. 


Pacific Partner $2.50 


By George H. Johnston 
Australia’s part in the war. 


Here Is Your War $3.00 


By Ernie Pyle 
Ernie Pyle’s finest war dispatches. His daily stories 
collected in an entertaining and enlightening book. 


God Is My Co-Pilot $1.00 


By Colonel Robert L. Scott 
You can’t find a finer book on the air war. 


They Call It Pacific $3.00 


By Clark Lee 
The Pacific fighting of 1942. 


Retreat With Stilwell $3.00 


By Jack Belden 
The Burma Campaign and “Uncle Joe” Stilwell. 


America’s Navy In World War Il $3.75 
By Gilbert Cant 
The Navy’s part in this war. 
(Paper edition at 25c available to members 
of the Armed Services only.) 
Assignment to Nowhere $2.75 


By Lowell Bennett 
The whole Tunisian Campaign. 


Burma Surgeon $3.00 
By Lieut. Col. Gordon Seagrave 
A medical missionary’s story of the Burma Campaign 


(Paper edition at 25c available to members 
of the Armed Services only.) 


Still Time to Die $3.00 


By Jack Belden 
Seven years of experience have given the author a deep 
understanding of the nature of the war. These are his 
experiences. 


I Never Left Home 
By Bob Hope 
America’s favorite radio and screen comedian tells the 
story of his visit to American soldiers in the Medi- 
terranean and in England. 


Paper cover $1.00 
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face of early high-level efforts to hang some other na 1 th 
war. Why this insistence? Mr. Lydgate doesn't Ba. but » Mae 
bothers him and he says it bothers the President. You see, th 
polls also have shown that most Americans regard oun 
into World War I as a mistake, and so it is bad psy 
have another war with such a similar name. 4 

The pay-off, the World Series, for the profession ter U r 
is a presidential election. I get the impression that M: 
will be definitely relieved if his own outfit survives t] 
election without too much wear and tear. Howeve 
worst happens, the pollsters will have an out: it will ha 
unknown quantity, the soldier vote.” Most poll takers are hy 
ing the foresight “to make it clear that they were trying to fog 
cast the results of the civilian voting alone, and not the 
results of the election.” 

You'll learn a lot from this book, and you'll be pleasantly sy 
prised at the demonstrated ability of old John Q. PB lic 
cut through the fog of propaganda and come up with | 


answer.—P. W. T. 
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Swedish Report M 


GERMANY: Tue Last Puase. By Gunnar Pihl. New York 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 323 Pages; $3.00. 


Mr. Pihl is a Swedish journalist. He plied his profession ir 
and out of Berlin for twelve years or so until he w 
up by the Gestapo and expelled in 1943. His book, 
tion from the Swedish, is an impressionistic account 
within the Reich. It makes disappointing reading, for Mr 
does not get down to fundamentals, and you are often et 
wonder just what he is driving at. Most of his material is 
stuff: for example, he rakes up the suspicions surrounding 
deaths of Udet, Reichenau, Moelders, and he even dusts of 
the story about Hindenburg’s mistaking brown-shirted Siom 











Troopers for Russian prisoners during the torchlight parade d HI 

January, 1933, when the Nazis “took over the power. Chi 
Of course, a reporter getting out a behind-the-scenes book 194 

labors at a disadvantage in that many of his choicest morsels at 


not susceptible of hard-and-fast proof. However, I think M: 
Pihl errs even more than may be necessary. For example, he 
tells how the German propaganda about Russian military abilin 











changed, very slowly, and under the bludgeoning of the Ruqiuture 
sian drives, from a view point that the Russians were nothing people 
but “enslaved, brutish Untermenschen with . . . the inteiifave t 
ligence of children [not German children, of course] ar. 
a viewpoint that the eastern enemy was very good indeed angibener: 
that the “Bolshevik generals carried out maneuvers that realigind ed 
were worthy of praise.” Well, in that connection, | remembegies un 
the articles of the Wehrmacht’s Colonel Soldan. Those articlefind in 
appeared in 1941 soon after the initial “Battles of the Frontier, Mr 
and they were sprinkled liberally with admiring references 9 son ¢ 


the professional excellence of the Russian enemy. And (Britten 
Soldan articles were not hidden away in the military press. Hjpstablis 
read them in Vélkischer Beobachter. Chi 

Among Americans, used to the clear incisive writing of sucipan 
as Gunther and Shirer and Smith, Germany: The Last Pha 
can excite little interest.—P. W. T. 
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WITHOUT BITTERNESS. By A. A. Nwafor Orizu. \ 
York: Creative Age Press, Inc., 1944. 395 Pages; $3: 


The author is a Nigerian, a prince of one of the reign 
families of that British “colony” on the Gold Coast. T oe V 
of Mr. Orizu’s book is summed up in the word ° 
does not like it, and he fears its implications. Hi 
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that the growing spirit of revenge that is taking its 
t it e among the African people . . . can be redirected 
the * tter channel by beginning now to give Africa her 
place without waiting for her to demand it.” As for 





OV t Af legitimate place,” a rough idea of what the author has 
i 8 is given by the size of the continent (four times the 

lIster JEU, S.), its population (Mr. Orizu puts it at 300,000,000), and 

loate its 1 ces (for example, forty per cent of the world’s gold 

n production). Mr. Orizu, who has recently graduated from Ohio 

f the [State ond Columbia universities, points with approval to such 
ha [things as the Atlantic Charter and the pronouncements of 

e ha. [Vice President Henry Wallace. But through his long and labored 
) for HBtreatise there runs a general tone of distrust of the intentions 


of those who will set up the postwar world. The book contains 
food for thought; but I think it is food that most Americans 
y sur HBhave been chewing on for some time now.—P. W. T. 
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NOR DEATH DISMAY. By Samuel Duff McCoy. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 248 Pages; $2.50 


Merchant ships and the men who sail them form the char- 
acters of this war book. The hardships and gallantry of the 
Merchant seamen are emphasized in every chapter of this 
excellent narrative. Mr. McCoy writes dramtically and well, 
and there is much variety in the sea adventures he uses to bring 
ut his subject. There is also more military information in 
his book than in any others heretofore written about the 
Merchant Marines. It has been necessary to keep back most 
pf such information until recently, although some good general 
descriptions have already been written. Here, however, Mr. Mc- 
oy is able to be specific, naming many ships and men.—G. V. 
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arade od UHIANG KAI-SHEK: As1a’s Man or Destiny. By H. H. 
Chang. New York: Doubeday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
1944. 357 Pages; $3.50. 


HINA LOOKS FORWARD. By Sun Fo. New York: The 
John Day Company, 1944. 276 Pages; $3.00. 















As the Pacific war unfolds, China’s present position and 
ture development become matters of deep concern to all the 
eoples of the United Nations. It is helpful, therefore, to 
ave two additional books shedding light on these subjects. 
Ir H. H. Chang, the author of this very human study of 
eneralissimo Chiang Kai-shek is a former Chinese diplomat 
nd editor. His full-length biography shows the great difficul- 
es under which the Generalissimo has labored to defend China 
nd improve the lot of its long-suffering people. 

Mr. Sun Fo is president of the Chinese legislative Yuan and 
son of the great Chinese leader, Dr. Sun Yat-sen. His book, 
mtten primarily for the Chinese people, looks forward to the 
stablishment of a Chinese liberal democracy and the solution 


China's social and economic problems after the defeat of 
apan.—[). V. 
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Fundamentals of Mechanics 
By Morton Mott-Smith and Marjorie Van de Water 
These two Science Service editors collaborated on this 
book prepared for use in War Department Preinduc- 
tion Training Courses. Of value to any man inter- 
ested in ae. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 
This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service 
is based on an official outline prepared by the War 
Department for use in Preinduction Training Courses. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 


By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 
How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


The Infantry! Doughboy War Song 


{Piano Arrangement... 35¢ 
) Military Band (March) 75¢ 


By Brigadier General R. J. Burt 
Arranged by George F. Briegel 


That’s the Infantry 


A new Infantry marching song. 


{Piano Arrangement 35¢ 
)Band Arrangement 75¢ 
Lyrics by Major General E. F. Harding 
Music by Dorothy Godfrey 
Sound Off! $3.50 


The Army’s book of Army songs. 
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BOOKS 


Section IV, Circuar 215, WD, 16 September 1943, permits the service 


Technical Manuals. When the title of a Field or Technical Manual appears in 
manual is in the restricted classification. When the title of a book appears in 


MANUALS 


BINDERS 


nals to sell restricted Field and 
italic, it indicates that the 
*, it indicates that the book 


has the same classification as a restricted official publication. Restricted books and manuals can be sold only 


to officers and enlisted persons under the following minimum conditions 
officer must be countersigned by the officer’s commanding officer or by 
writing by enlisted persons must be countersigned by the enlisted person's 
All countersignatures must show the name, grade, and organization of the 
making purchases in person are required to present their identification cards 


Purchases made in writing by an 
the adjutant Purchases made in 
mmediate commanding officer 
officer countersigning. Officers 
The Infantry Journal will not 


furnish restricted publications to military personnel unless these requirements are met, and it will not furnish 


them to civilians, Titles preceded by a star (%) are not restricted. However, 
by members of the Armed Services only 


Drills & Evolutions of the Band 
Essentials of Infantry Training 

Cloth edition 

Paper edition 
FSR & SOFM Combined 
How to Use Your Eyes at Night 
Map Reading for the Soldier Infantry in Battle: Examples from War 
Combat Problems for Small Units Leadership for American Army Leaders 
Cadence System of Teaching Drill ... , (Col. Munson) 


Military Training 
Combat First Aid 
Defense Against Chemical War 
Engineer Training Notebook 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 
Fear in Battle (Doliard) 





Use Tus Form to 


ORDER BOOKS 


HANDY ORDER FORM — TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send the following books: 


[J I enclose $ 


[_] Send bill to Company Fund, ---------- 


(For military unit orders only) 


(Town or APO) Postal zone) (State) 
(PL1144) 





they are available for purchase 


Map & Aerial Photo Reading Complet 
New Infantry Drill Regulations 

Cloth edition 

Paper edition , 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 

Cc loth edition 

Fighting Forces edition 
*Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) 
Scouting & Patrolling 
State Defense Force Manual (State G 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basi 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Ad: 


Psychology & Leadership 


Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) 
Americans vs. Germans 1917-18 
The Battle is the Pay-Off (Major Ingersoll) 

Cloth edition ie 

Fighting Forces edition 
Generals and Generalship (Gen. Wavell) 
Infantry in Battle: Examples from War 
Leadership (Gen. Holdridge) (AG School) 
Leadership for U. S. Army Leaders 

(Col Munson) 

The Lost Battalion (Johnson & Pratt) 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) 2 
Modern Battle (Col. Thompson) 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) 
Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland) 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 

Paper edition 

Cloth edition 


Headquarters & Adminlearetien| 


Stock Clerk’s Manual, Air Forces 1.00 
Handbook to AR & Admin. (Sczudlo) 2.50 
How to Write a Military Letter (Klein) . 1.235 
Administration of the Army (AG School) .10 
The Army Clerk (AG School ) a 
The Army Clerk: Instructor's Supplement 1.00 
Army Food & Messing (Mess Management) 2.50 
The Army Personnel System (AG School) 
Boards of Officers (AG School) 
Co. Administration & Personnel Records 
Paper edition 
Cloth edition , 
Company Duties: A Checklist 
General & Special Staffs (AG School) 
Military Correspondence Checklist (AGS) 
Military Preventive Medicine (Dunham) 
Orders: Guide to Preparation (AGS) 
Preparation & Use of Efficiency Reports 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant’s Office 
Travel: Guide to Regulations (AGS) 


Weapons & Weapons Training 


*Rifles & MGs of the World's Armies 
( Johnson) 

Rockets (Ley) 

A Manual of Military Small Arms (St: 

How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 

Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 
(with 100 tables) .... 

The Book of the Springfield 

Firearms Investigation (Gen. Hatcher 

*The Gun ( Forester) ; 

Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) 

History of Automatic Arms (Johnso 
Haven) 








